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“Our men like meters better be- 
cause when they use their brakes un- 
der conditions like these, their 
power records do not penalize 
them for such safe operation.” 


Safety First, 
nS» Service Second, 
~~ Economy whenever possible. 


—The ECONOMY metered 
motorman’s motto. 
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Sixty-eight heavily loaded freight cars and a ‘‘dead’’ steam 
locomotive—a total load of 4000 tons—were an easy haul for 
this big Westinghouse-equipped Split-Phase, 11,000 volt, Elec- 
tric Locomotive—the largest in the world. The illustration shows 
the start of the test run, August 24th, at Overbrooke, on the Main- 

Line Electrification of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


This. big locomotive was built by the Pennsylvania Railroad at its 
Altoona Shops. Westinghouse Electrical Equipment is used throughout. 
It is provided with four Westinghouse Motors developing a maximum of 
7000 horsepower. It can be operated in either direction, and was designed 
to haul heavy freight trains at 20 miles per hour over the Alleghany Moun- 
tain grades. The engine measures 76 ft. 614% in. over all; has a wheel base 


of 63 ft. 11 in., and weighs 250 tons. 


This is the first of a Standard Line of Split-Phase, 11,000 Volt, 
heavy freight Electric Locomotives developed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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High Spots in the 
_ Conference Discussion 


UESDAY’S conference of the American Electric 
Railway Association in New York will produce an 
immediate and far-reaching effect if the many excellent 
suggestions made by the speakers are carried out. The 
papers and discussion are given at length in this issue 

. of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL in order that the in- 
dustry as a whole may understand the tenor of the 
suggestions and that the contagion of the spirit of the 
meeting may spread as it ought to spread. We suggest 
that all other duties be laid aside until this report has 
been studied carefully and until the reader feels the 
virus at work in his system. “Do something and do it 
now” was the general sentiment. In fact, one speaker 
went so far as to claim that unless the virus “took” 
within twenty-four hours the expense involved in at- 
tending the meeting would have been incurred in vain. 
4 This hyperbole is perhaps over strong but at any rate 
_ it suggests vigorous action. Our industry confronts a 
condition, not a theory, and is entering upon an era 
which promises to test its ability to hold that public 
__ confidence which is the ultimate source of income and 
¥ capital. The New York discussion showed a realization 
of the fact that the big job is the holding and aug- 


mentation of this confidence, everything else being sec- _ 


4 ondary and incidental. 


: Information, Concentration, Co-operation 
. Are Words to Conjure With 
T the conference the industry seemed to be shak- 
: ing itself preparatory to a general advance as a 
| whole, to a capitalizing of the study and discussion 
. which has been going on for years. Just as we as a na- 
| tion are in the great war primarily to-preserve the 
independence won in 1776, so as an industry we are 
| warring against popular misconception of the electric 
railway business. The struggle is not against the pub- 
, lic, for the industry exists alone for and by this same 
public. The railway is an integral part of the public 
. which owns its securities, taxes it liberally and pays 
what it must for transportation service. The task is 
: so to bring about a general realization of the whole 
' truth that the community will be as proud of a suc- 
cessful utility in its midst as it is of a prosperous soap 
factory or machine shop. To this end the railways must 
first have full information themselves, they must have 
this for the general good and, if necessary taking to 
heart the experience of other industries, present a solid 
front to misconception, ignorance and prejudiced oppo- 
sition. While the attendance at the New York con- 
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ference was not large numerically compared with the 
total number at an Atlantic City convention, it was 
very representative and the attendance at the sessions 
compared very favorably with that at any meeting 
forming a part of a normal convention. The concen- 
tration of interest and purpose was of a high order. We 
believe that the conference will prove to have been a 
real benefit to the industry. 


Publicity as a Means 
to Secure Higher Fares 


RESIDENT STORRS declared in the latter part of 

his presidential address at the conference that he 
is an optimist on the electric railway situation, that 
he believes that the public is awakening to an under- 
standing of the present situation as regards the elec- 
tric railways and that out of the present misunder- 
standing will arise relations which will establish elec- 
tric railway investment on a basis of stability and 
soundness and will give to the public service com- 
mensurate with its needs. We believe he is right. It 
is inconceivable that the public through its represent- 
atives, the public service commissions, will not grant 
the needed relief, once the railways put their case 
properly before both the commissions and the public, 
but the railways must prove the need of increased fares 
to both. 

The plea that the railways should tell their story to 
the public is not a new one. It has been urged at con- 
ventions and in this paper for many years past. Some 
work along this line has been done, but much more re- 
mains to be accomplished. The experience of the Bay 
State Street Railway as related by Mr. Sullivan shows 
its effectiveness and that the public is disposed to be 
fair when it has the facts. 

It is our positive belief that if electric railway com- 
panies in general had been frankly telling their story 
to the public for the past ten years, they would not be 
in their present position. When they found they could 
not properly maintain their properties and pay a fair 
return on the investment, they should have said so 
publicly. But a number of companies have not done so 
until within the last year. A still larger number have 
done nothing as yet to explain their real condition. The 
situation now is such, however, that action cannot be 
delayed. The address of President Storrs shows that 
it is practically impossible now for railway companies 
to sell new issues of stock. Bonds can be disposed of 
only at ruinous rates. If action is not taken soon, it 
will be too late. 

Another thought and a most important one brought 
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out at the conference was that the future of the in- 
dustry depends not only on individual work but on co- 
operative effort. This means that the responsibility of 
the association for the improvement of present con- 
ditions is greater now than ever before. Publicity plans 
have been drafted previously by the association, but 
they have either not been carried out or have been 
directed along ineffective channels. The association 
now has an unexampled opportunity to prove its use- 
fulness to the industry. It should forget its past 
mistaken efforts and set itself to the task of real pub- 
licity along approved lines. 


Keep the Big Idea to 
the Front in Your Mind 


E are going to be like a college debater we once 

knew. We shall not waste time proving that the 
electric railway industry needs additional revenues. We 
admit it. Unlike our college friend, however, we are 
safe in our major premise, for electric railway man- 
agers know positively that the industry is today in a 
critical financial condition. Nor will they question our 
minor premise—i.é., that additional revenues can be 
secured through a higher flat rate of fare, a charge for 
transfers or the installation of a zone system. But this 
premise involves alternatives, and we are not now pre- 
pared, nor do we think the industry is, to draw the 
conclusion that any one method is best for all con- 
ditions. 

The speakers at the conference this week brought out 
interesting points in regard to the various methods of 
increasing fares. For example, the railways in New 
York State, outside of the metropolitan district, re- 
cently asked for a 6-cent fare because it was felt that 
the simple question of a 1-cent increase offered the 
easiest means of confirming the present plenary power 
of the commission to raise rates regardless of the old 
railroad law or franchise stipulations. As for the trans- 
fer charge, the New York Railways feel that this is 
justified by the additional service given to transfer 
passengers, by the unprofitable operation of crosstown 
lines to carry passengers to closely situated longitudinal 
lines, and by the effect of such a charge in further re- 
ducing transfer abuses. But the zone system, in Mr. 
Gruhl’s opinion, offers particular attractions by reason 
of its indirect and therefore least unpopular character- 
istics, its recognition of the principle of paying opera- 
tion for all classes of traffic, its lack of a diminishing 
effect upon short-haul traffic and its greater flexibility 
to meet future needs. Each of these three methods, it 
might be said, is in use and is practicable as regards 
collection and other possibly mooted points—on the 
Bay State Street Railway, in Cleveland and in Mil- 
waukee respectively. 

The discussion of the relative merits of the three 
plans raises questions that are vital to electric railway 
development, but in considering them electric railway 
managers should be careful not to lose to view the one 
big point involved in any method of increasing fares— 
that is, the getting rid of the idea of a rate fixed only 
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by tradition. Railway men are coming to realize that 
the nickel must be abandoned, but in bringing this 
about it is desirable for them to understand clearly that 
abandonment means the substitution of a rate based on 
the cost of service for a rate determined by custom. 
The nickel rate of the olden days was a combination of 
chance and the all-the-traffic-will-bear rule. The rate 
of the future will be one based on reason and deter- 
mined in fairness to all parties. 

This is a radical readjustment, and it is even more 
necessary for the public to understand it than the 
railway men themselves. At the present time the legal 
processes for securing increased fares are too slow, as 
we have remarked at other times. If the consent of 
the public to a speeding up of rate regulation is to be 
obtained, however, it must be made to see how the 
new rate-making fundamental is infinitely more in its 
interest, both in the way of a scientifically determined 
fare and in the latter’s effect upon railway develop- 
ment and consequently upon community prosperity. 
Hence, no matter how many debates may be held as to 
the superiority of any method of increasing fares, let 
us never forget the all-important task of putting the 
big idea across to the public. 


The Whole Fare Question 
Needs to Be Scientifically Studied 


N tact, the electric railway industry is not now ready, 

as we said above, to say that this or that method of 
increasing fares is to be preferred for general use. It 
is not inconceivable that in the fullness of time the 
idea of introducing the distance factor into rate-mak- 
ing may be widely adopted. But now the whole matter 
of fare increases is in an experimental stage. [t is not 
to be expected that after the long years of stagnation 
with a fixed fare the best basis of charge for all cir- 
cumstances can be immediately determined. 

Local conditions vary, and the various methods of n- 
creasing fares will probably all be tried out by indi- 
vidual companies. All of the experiments will not be 
equally successful. But the failure of 6-cent fares, for 
example, to increase considerably the revenues of a 
single corporation should not lead to the condemnation, 
of this method. Nor should a similar isolated experi- 
ence with the zone system or charging for transfers 
lead to sweeping generalizations. It may be that each of 
these methods of increasing revenue will be found to 
have a definite place in the electric railway industry of 
the future. 

The present task is very similar to that which has 
confronted the medical profession on many occasions. 
The reaction of each remedy must be carefully studied. 
Symptoms must be diagnosed and the condition of the 
patient closely analyzed. It is only in this fashion that 
science has been able to conquer disease. The electric 
railway industry needs to work similarly. There are 
certain principles which govern the results secured by 
each method of increasing revenue. Each case must 
be minutely studied to ascertain the reasons for the 
dissimilarity of results as between several properties 
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adopting the same remedy. In this fashion funda- 
mental principles will be discovered, and the limita- 
tions of each method clearly defined. It will then be 
possible for a corporation entitled to larger revenues to 
determine accurately what method of fare revision 
should be adopted, after a careful analysis has been 
made of its local operating and traffic conditions. 

The point of the whole matter is that the fare situ- 
: ution needs a careful, exhaustive and scientific investi- 
d gation, and no more important suggestions have been 
| 

] 
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made to the American Electric Railway Association 
than those by President Storrs and Mr. Choate for the 
use of committees and even a bureau in this work. The 
task should not be left to individual companies, volun- 
tary investigators or the commissions. The problem 
q now confronting the electric railway industry is very 
similar to that which some years ago confronted the 
1 electric lighting utilities. The introduction of a power 
load and the development of off-peak uses completely 
changed the technical and financial aspects of this in- 
dustry. A careful research was undertaken by indi- 
vidual companies and the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, with the result that a scientific basis of rate- 
making was evolved. In the same fashion, the solution 
of the electric railway fare question must be worked 
out in co-operation by the electric railway corporations, 
if a permament solution is to be secured without delay. 
This work can best be done by a central organization 
with the assistance of a trained expert, working under 
the direction of an energetic committee of executives. 
This is what was done in 1913-15 by the committee on 
cost of passenger transportation service. The associa- 
tion could do no better at this time than to revive 
the Bureau of Fare Research established by this com- 
mittee and to extend the study begun by the bureau un- 
der Mr. Doolittle to cover this question of a proper basis 
for urban fares. 


Women and “War Bonuses” 
in Electric Railway Service 


WO aspects of the labor situation were presented 

in the papers by Messrs. Brooks and Connette, the 
former discussing the possibility of the wider use of 
women in railway service and the latter the question 
of the so-called war bonus for employees. Briefly, Mr. 
Connette’s views on the latter subject were, first, that 
labor would be scarce for a number of years after the 
war and, second, that with conditions as they are at 
present railways cannot afford to pay a war bonus. 
In these circumstances the two alternatives are the 
more extended use of female labor and the use of less 
platform labor, as with the one-man car. 

‘Although, unfortunately, there was no formal discus- 
sion of Mr. Brooks’s paper, the thought was expressed 
by several managers both before and after the meeting 
that women could serve in many more positions than 
they now do in electric railway operation. Indeed, 

~~ most companies are employing them now to a far 
greater extent than ever before, although not on the 
cars themselves, as in car cleaning and in the shops. 

Of course, women have long been extensively em- 
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ployed in electric railway shops in the manufacture 
of coils and in armature repair, but the experience 
abroad in ammunition work shows a much wider range 
of opportunity in the shops than this. Thus, in Eu- 
rope, they have shown their ability to operate machine 
tools, and in such work their delicacy of touch and 
pride in their work gives them some advantages over 
men. All-in-all, there seems to be no reason why they 
could not be employed to a greater extent in electric 
railway repair shops than at present. 

It is, however, on the platform that the largest field is 
open because of the large percentage which platform 
labor bears to all labor employed on an electric rail- 
way. Here, we believe, at least as far as conductors are 
concerned, much of the supposed prejudice on the part 
of the public in this sphere would be found not to exist 
on actual trial. It is only because the experiment has 
not been undertaken that it seems to offer serious diffi- 
culties. But with the draft on our man-power which 
the war demands, we believe that America could well 
follow the lead of the European warring nations in this 
regard. 

If a beginning is made, it would be appropriate to 
give employment so far as that could be done to women 
in the family of those employees who have joined the 
military forces. These women probably would be more 
familiar with many of the rules than any selected at 
random, and would also probably be more acceptable 
to the other employees. The history of this war has 
shown that many women have taken up the work of 
their male relatives who have gone to the front, more 
examples being found, of course, abroad than in this 
country. There seems to be no reason why the same 
principle should not be extended to railway service. 


Are They Beginning 
To Feel Their Responsibility? 

OMING as it does from a man intimately concerned, 

the statement of Charles A. Prouty, quoted else- 
where this week, throws an interesting light upon the 
federal valuation system. It does not matter so much 
that the valuation act is now said not to require the 
fixing of ultimate values. To be sure, Congress and 
the public at large understood that final figures of 
value were to be the great result of the act, but legisla- 
tive blunders have occurred before. The present defi- 
ciency, if the public so desires, can easily be made up by 
Congress without wasting much of its valuable time. 
But what does matter, and very much, is the fact that 
the division of valuation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is just beginning to appreciate the problem 
ahead of it. Mr. Prouty, as head of the division, while 
insisting that ultimate values should be ascertained, 
naively remarks that “it may be doubted that any such 
final value can be safely stated until the tribunal mak- 
ing it has before it a sufficient number and variety of 
properties so that the full effect of whatever rule is 
adopted can be clearly apprehended.” Is not this an 
amusing commentary upon the legislators and the 
experts of a few years ago, who looked upon the federal 
valuation as mere child’s play? 
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The Problems 
of the 
Electric 
Railways’ 


E have met at a time when the structure of our 

W\ government is being put to a test. As during 

the Civil War the principles laid down by our 
fathers in the Constitution were subjected to rack and 
strain from the stress of internal affairs, so now are 
they called upon to withstand a storm that menaces 
nearly all that there is of civilization in the world. 
Under our beneficent and easy-fitted code of law and 
manners, freedom of thought, of action and of con- 
science has been developed to a degree reached by no 
other nation. Of many types, of many ancestries, of 
many minds, of many tongues, of many inherited ideas 
of government, our citizens have sought to work out 
their own beliefs with little reference to those principles 
which earlier Americans regarded as necessary to a 
republican form of government. The consequence has 
been a maze of theories, as well as a freedom 
of thought and action which has amounted to virtual 
license and which has gone on unchecked because, in 
the main, the interest of the individual has seemingly 
been but little affected and because the business of 
counteracting the evil was every one’s and consequently 
no one's business, - 

‘That eondition. has changed. The winning of this 
war,..in which we are so justly engaged, touches inti- 
mately every citizen. We must show that this republic 
under the form of government bequeathed it by our 
fathers is as efficient in times of war as in times of 
peace, or for us there will be no times of peace; and to 
be efficient in either peace or war it must be prepared 
to face facts, to build its policy upon facts and to con- 
front situations as they arise. 

Ihave said this: much because it has a direct bearing 
upon the very problems that you are gathered together 
to discuss. We are in point of magnitude the seventh 
industry of the country. The work that we do is a 
necessity to other industries and to practically every 
man, woman or child who resides within our borders. 
Without the system of transportation which we repre- 
sent our present civic development would have been an 
impossibility. This industry has also a very important 
part to play in the winning of the war; I am not re- 
ferring to the direct task that we are performing in 
the movement of men and supplies for the army, or 
to the possibilities of usefulness disclosed by the study 
ns railway conditions made for the War Department by 
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The Higher Cost of Labor 
and Materials Necessitates 
Higher Fares or Reduced 
Burdens of Taxation, or 
Both. It Is the Duty of 
Every Railway to Explain 
These Matters to the Public 


By L. S. Storrs ; 


President American Electric 
Railway Association, and 
President Connecticut 
Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 


the association, for which we are rapidly preparing. I 
am rather pointing to the task before us in properly 
serving those industries upon which our army, our navy 
and, indeed, our people as a whole depend. 

The people of the United States, if they are properly 
to solve the problems which must be solved in order 
that their country shall emerge stronger, abler and 
better from the present crisis, must face facts in regard 
to our industry as they must face facts relating to 
their other affairs; they must recognize the call of 
necessity; they can no longer temporize with a situa- 
tion that has become acute; they can no longer indulge 
in the luxury of speculation when action is a prime 
requisite. 

It is hardly necessary to sketch the tremendous 
strides of urban transportation during the last score of 
years. In this period the demand upon transportation 
agencies has constantly increased for better and. better 
facilities, a lengthening of the distance of the ride for 
a single fare, a more positively assured continuance of 
service and a safer transportation. All of these have 
keen for the benefit of the community in lessening tene- 
ment congestion and the like, but all of them have been 
at the cost of the transportation agency and have been 
shown in constantly declining surplus earnings. At 
the same time the cost of performing street car service 
has been increasing, until with the alarming increase 
in the cost of all units comprising operation and up- 
keep of the properties the income of practically all 
transportation agencies is not sufficient to meet the 
needs and obligations of the companies and to supply 
sufficient funds to enable their officers to finance the 
growing requirements. 

As has so clearly been stated by the Public Service 
Commission of Massachusetts in a rate case decision, 
“it should never be forgotten that our public utility 
companies are not finished. They are in progress, 
they are constantly calling for new capital and of recent 
years in increasing amounts.” 


Cost OF LABOR INCREASING AND SUPPLY DECREASING 


As has been shown in the proceedings of every wage 
arbitration within the past few years, the cost of living 
of all classes of operatives has been increasing rapidly. 
These increases have, as a natural sequence, resulted 
in a higher rate of wages, all to be paid from the 5-cent 
piece that had for so long been found to be the absolute 
minimum at which transportation eould be sold. Nor 
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is this the only labor problem with which the operators 
of our properties are confronted. In many localities 
it is now impossible to obtain a sufficient number of 
operatives properly to conduct the service which should 
be given. At the same time the draft is calling great 
numbers of our operatives for national service. Thus 
the depletion of our ranks is constantly accumulating 
and the shortage in the supply of efficient operatives 
calls for the greatest ingenuity on the part of the man- 
agers to keep even a moderate measure of service in 
operation. In many instances we are, at the present 
time, equipped with even less labor than under normal 
conditions, and this at a time when the needs of the 
community are for increased service. ; 


SIMILAR CONDITION EXISTS WITH MATERIALS 


The alarming increase in the cost of all material, 
fuel and supplies is so well known as to warrant but 
little discussion. With increases in cost of from 50 to 
250 per cent there has been, in many cases, a decrease 
in the character of various materials supplied, and we 
are further confronted with a delivery of from one year 
to two years on materials that in normal times would 
be delivered within as many months. The absolute 
necessity for an adjustment of some of the prices has 
been recognized by the government in the appointment 
of a fuel administrator to supervise the production, 
distribution and cost of fuel and also by the attempt of 
other governmental agencies at so-called price-fixing of 
other materials which make up a large portion of the 
supplies required by the industry. With these facts 
so clearly patent it takes no prophet to indicate the 
ultimate outcome. 

Every device that the most ingenious engineers, man- 
agers and executives can conceive has been adopted in 
the production of power, operation of service, mainte- 
nance of cars and type of equipment to stem the con- 
stantly increasing cost of performing service and, if 
possible, to keep this increased cost within the bounds 
of the increased revenue under the old basis of rates, 
but all to no effect. There has for a long time been this 
constant decrease in the margin between income and 
outgo with a gradual loss in the item of surplus avail- 
able for interest and dividends, until in the case of 
many companies surplus applicable to a fair rate of 
return upon the value of the property devoted to the 
public service has so far sunk that the item “dividends” 
in the income statement is a thing of the past, to 
which managers could point with pride, but which even 
the most optimistic cannot anticipate for the future 
as we are now going. 

When one of the largest transportation companies in 
the country, most ably officered, most efficiently operated 
and with a record of dividend payments running back 
over its entire history, is compelled to refinance an 
expiring issue of mortgage bonds with an issue bear- 
ing 7 per cent interest at a time when all other indus- 
trial concerns find a free market for their securities 
on a 5 per cent basis, it is clearly evident that there 
is not the money available to supply the absolute needs 
of this industry for additions and betterments of phys- 
ical property, to say nothing of funds for new ven- 
tures. Investors have abandoned this formerly popular 
type of security and it is our affair to rehabilitate the 
industry in financial quarters. 
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The needs of a typical American city, one located in 
New England, clearly evidence the situation. 

This city has always been known as one of the most 
prosperous industrial communities and had gradually 
grown to a population of 140,000, upon which basis all 
civic needs had been established—its agencies of trans- 
portation, its thoroughfares, its policing and all public 
utilities. With the constant increase in the demand 
for war supplies, its industrial population increased to 
a point that would represent a city of 200,000, and with 
this increase came a great congestion ‘of all facilities, 
both those of the city itself and of the utilities serving 
the city, with the natural result of inadequacy of facili- 
ties and absolute requirements for large investments 
to meet the tremendous needs. These demands upon 
the part of the transportation utility are clearly shown 
and thoroughly known to all people in authority and to 
the great body of the public. By reason of the short- 
age of facilities the cost of performing service has sa 
rapidly advanced that there is no longer a net revenue, 
no longer an ability to present a balance sheet suffi— 
ciently attractive to investment bankers to obtain funds: 
for the necessary expansions, and there is but one solu— 
tion—an increase in revenues. Near-bankrupt com-- 
panies cannot give good service. Electric railways;, 
after all, cannot sell transportation at less than cos¢ 
and keep it up, and if the companies are hurt it is the 
public that suffers. 

Increased fares are for the public’s benefit. In- 
creases are demanded, and it is the duty of those 
charged with the management of this great utility to 
present these needs to the public served, for without 
increases to enable the utility to meet its requirements 
comes ultimate disaster. There is no ripening of cus- 
tom into the right on the part of the public to necessi- 
tate our operating under a specific rate regardless 
of its reasonableness. The public can demand a 
reasonable rate. The utility can exact no more. 


THE REMEDY IS OUTLINED 


We all realize that there is nothing mysterious, noth- 
ing unusual in the manufacture of transportation. It 
has been constantly brought home to us, and it is a 
recognized fact that we are quasi-public servants and 
that the public must be made fully cognizant of our 
needs through the medium of either constant publicity, 
or through the commissions and regulating bodies, for 
these authorities really embody in their decisions their 
interpretation of public sentiment. 

An enlightened public opinion expressing itself 
through its legislative officers can be of incalculable 
assistance in the passage of laws relieving this indus- 
try of burdens placed upon it in the past, for it is not 
in increase in revenue alone that our salvation lies. 
In addition, the unjust and unreasonable requirements 
that call for an expenditure of that revenue must be 
changed, and the revenues of transportation corpora- 
tions must be devoted solely to the business of trans- 
portation and be not subject to unfair assessment in 
the interest of a portion of the public in each com- 
munity. I am referring to the requirement relative 
to pavements in city streets, the outgrowth of old horse- 
car days, which is to-day but an additional tax upon an 
already overburdened utility. It is subject to abuse 
and results in unequal enjoyment of the revenue by the 
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public. There are other matters of like nature that 
also require correction. 

The industry is undoubtedly at the parting of the 
ways; there are fundamental problems to be dealt with 
which, unless handled in an enlightened way, will seri- 
ously undermine the whole foundation upon which the 
industry is based. That enlightened treatment can 
come only through the medium of an informed, intelli- 
gent public opinion. It is up to the railway industry 
to see to it that such expressions of opinion as are 
made are based upon facts rather than on suppositions 
and prejudice. 

This is a work that can best be done by each com- 
pany working in its own community, since the problems 
presented are in all cases tinged by local conditions, 
which require special treatment, but the association, 
representing the industry as a whole, can be of great 
assistance to us all by giving us the benefit of its facili- 
ties for the collection and compilation of information 
and by studying through its committees the questions 
presented. I believe that we should seriously consider 
the establishment, at once, within the association of a 
bureau so equipped as to afford to member companies 
the best possible aid along the lines I have indicated. 


TIME FOR CONCERTED ACTION IS HERE 


The time is here when concerted action is needed. 
We must all work together for a common end, and that 
end the rehabilitation of the industry in which we are 


Female 
Substitutes 


for Male 
Employees, 


it been deemed necessary to give to girls the same 

mental and physical training in schools that is given 
to boys. It is therefore necessary to establish a method 
of training that will overcome prejudices and customs 
to the end that women may have such confidence in the 
new field of endeavor as will enable them to perform 
satisfactorily the duties that may be assigned to them. 

Certainly, women show as much aptitude in certain 
occupations as men and perhaps possess greater pride of 
accomplishment. The sex problem is of course present 
and will occasion serious concern on the part of every- 
body. But I believe such concern will result largely 
from misapprehension and that no insurmountable prob- 
lem is thereby presented. The public environment of 


|: our country it has never been the practice nor has 
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all interested. It is no easy task that is contemplated. 
It involves a long hard struggle against odds, but to my 
mind our duty is clearly indicated. We have gone as 
far as economy of operation and improvement of meth- 
ods can take us. We must now seek relief from those 
within whose power it is to grant relief. With increased 
revenue and freedom from unjust and unreasonable 
burdens—an absolute essential if the electric railway 
industry is to continue to perform the service demanded 
by its patrons—it is our duty to lay our case before the 
representatives of the public authorized to remedy those 
conditions, be they public service commissions, munici; 
pal officers or legislatures, and before the public to 
whose will such representatives are responsive, and to 
demand of both that we be given a living wage for the 
services we perform. 

In this way we shall be doing our duty to owners 
of the properties whose trustees we are, and at the 
same time placing the responsibility for such conditions 
as may in the future arise to the detriment of both 
public and owners where it rightfully belongs. 

I am optimistic as to that future. ! believe that 


better times are ahead of the railways; I believe that 
the public is awakening to an understanding of their 
situation and that out of the present misunderstanding 
will arise relations which will establish electric railway 
investment on a basis of stability and soundness and 
will give to the public service commensurate with its 
needs. 


Women Can Be Used Ex- 
tensively as Electric Rail- 
way Employees. Testimony 
from Great Britain and 
Italy Quoted as to Their 
Value in Train Service. 
Conditions More Favora- 
ble in Many Respects in 
This Country Than Abroad. 


By F. W. Brooks 


President Detroit (Mich.) United 
; Railways 


women employed in electric railway service is in the 
nature of a guarantee that they may pursue their em- 
ployment undisturbed by improper influences. 

I shall endeavor to refer in their order to the sub- 
divisions of the topic assigned to me and to have in 
mind the practice prevailing on the properties with 
which I am connected.’ In general, and for the purpose 
of this discussion, the work constituting electric rail- 
Way operation may be classed and limited to the execu- 
tive, transportation and maintenance divisions. 


POSITIONS OUTSIDE THE TRAIN SERVICE 


Under normal conditions, women have been employed 
in offices as secretaries, stenographers and clerks and, 
to a very limited extent, elsewhere. They have shown 
themselves to be apt students when intrusted with re- 
sponsibility and, under proper training, are as efficient 
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as young men clerks ordinarily are. Where our office 
men so employed are entering military service, we are 
filling their places with women, and in that branch of 
the service I know of no reason why they should not 
be employed, if necessary, in any position normally 
filled by men clerks. Thus, at the present time, we are 
employing women as cashiers in our carhouses, and they 
are rendering satisfactory service. We are also be- 
ginning the employment of women as car washers and 
station cleaners. 

In the mechanical, power, and track departments, 
women are used extensively as clerks, and it is the 
opinion of our department heads that they may be sat- 
isfactorily employed in other occupations, as in coil 
winding, controller work, upholstering, painting and 
glazing, as drill hands, switchboard and dynamo at- 
tendants, oilers, wipers, and in many like occupations 
that do not involve heavy lifting or severe out-of-door 
employment. There are, of course, certain positions 
involving contact with the public that must be filled by 
men, but I think it safe to say that women may com- 
prise one-half the transportation force. 


WOMEN IN TRAIN SERVICE 


The question is asked as to the physical and mental 
work required of motormen and conductors. It is now 
almost the universal practice to equip cars with simpli- 
fied apparatus. In fact, it is the claim of the labor 
union that this has been accomplished to such an: extent 
that skill in the operation of the car is no longer re- 
quired, and a man with ten days’ training is as 
capable and efficient as the man who has operated a 
car for many years. Of course I emphatically disagree 
with that claim and only mention it to emphasize the 
simplicity and efficiency of the electric car equipment. 
Our cars in the main are of the folding door, stepless 
type, electrically operated. The controlling device is 
simplified and handled with slight physical exertion. 
Gongs and fenders are manipulated easily by foot pres- 
sure. Perhaps the most, difficult physical undertaking 
in the operation of a car is to turn a switch point which 
is not electrically controlled and to replace a trolley. 
When men are accepted for this employment, they are 
subjected to a medical examination to determine their 
physical condition and their ability to move about with 
promptness. Also, great care is exercised in this ex- 
amination to determine the condition of their eyes and 
hearing. If these are normal, a man is accepted with- 
out further physical examination. 

It is my opinion that women can perform the work 
of motormen and conductors satisfactorily. It is a 
current opinion that they may become excitable and 
lose control of their vehicle when contending with con- 
gested traffic conditions. I very much doubt the cor- 
rectness of that view. It is to be understood, of course, 
that they must be especially trained with respect to 
that condition, and it is my observation that under such 
conditions women are driving taxicabs and other mo- 
tor vehicles as successfully as men are doing like work. 
Both motormen and conductors are permitted to re- 
main seated while on duty outside of restricted con- 
gested areas, and certainly the employment is not more 


‘severe than that performed by women in factories and 


probably as clerks in stores. 
I doubt if it would be practicable or profitable to un- 


_ dertake the employment of women for rush-hour periods 
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only. Such an arrangement, it seems to me, would en- 
tirely unbalance the organization and would lead to un- 
reasonable expectations. Persons employed but a few 
hours each day would have a limited earning capacity, 
and almost immediately the question would arise. as to 
how their earnings should be supplemented so that they 
might have an income necessary for their support. 
Also, it is in the nature of the undertaking to maintain 
a large force of nearly idle employees. I would advise a 
very earnest consideration.of such a plan before its 
adoption. In the employment of females in any con- 
siderable number, it doubtless would be necessary to 
make extensive and expensive dormitory arrangements 
for their accommodation, and such arrangements should 
be ample and well thought out. 

The question is asked as to wage schedules and the 
probable attitude of labor toward the change. It is my 
opinion that the same wage must be paid women for 
like service as to men. Of course, there will be ex- 
ceptions, but I take it that the problem which may con- 
front us is to increase the available supply of labor, and 
if women may be made as efficient as men, they should 
receive the same consideration. We have been in- 
formed of the opposition of the labor union and that 
it will resist the employment of females for platform 
work unless the United States government shall have 
declared such employment necessary. I cannot say that 
I have formed a definite conclusion respecting this topic. 
Conditions in our country, however, may bring us 
squarely face to face with the problem at no distant 
date, and I therefore am glad to take part in any dis- 
cussion that will afford us light. 


BRITISH TESTIMONY FAVORABLE TO CONDUCTORS 


In concluding, it may be interesting to refer to the 
experiences of European tramway managers. They 
generally unite in claiming the entire success of women 
as conductresses, but disagree in so far as motresses 
are concerned. In Great Britain they hold that on the 
front end of the cars women have done very good work, 
but doubt the advisability of the permanency of such 
employment in ordinary times, while in Italy entire suc- 
cess is claimed for women as motresses—and they are 
said to be equally efficient as collectors. 

The clearest expression of the British view is given 
by James Dalrymple, Glasgow, who writes us: 

“So far as conducting is concerned there is no diffi- 
culty whatever. Driving, however, is rather different 
and although the women manage it all right, I think 
that possibly the physical and mental strain would be- 
come rather too much for them. In fact, generally 
speaking, I do not think women are suited for this 
work. In driving a car they are quite cool, but when 
an accident occurs many of them collapse and are of no 
use for the remainder of the day. In conducting, how- 
ever, they can manage the passengers just as well as 
the men could do. I think in normal times that there 
will be no difficulty at all in keeping women as con- 
ductors.” 

Pointing out the simplified method of American fare 
collection, Mr. Dalrymple says: 

“So far as conducting is concerned, I have often 
thought how simple it would be for women to do this 
work in your country as compared with what it is 
here. The duties of a conductor with you would suit 
women admirably.” 
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BRITISH PRACTICE—WOMAN SWITCHBOARD ATTENDANT 


Mr. Dalrymple points out that American car opera- 
tion with air brakes would give our companies a de- 
cided advantage with motresses, as against the pre- 
vailing hand brakes of the Glasgow and other British 
systems. 

The Tramway & Railway World of London, however, 
is extremely conservative in its views on the success 
of women in the street railway business, stating that: 

“When earlier in the war the necessity arose for em- 
ploying women in the place of men as conductors we 
expressed the view that such a course could only be jus- 
tified if it was absolutely unavoidable. Experience has 
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confirmed that opinion. It is probably not too much to 
say that there is not a tramway manager in the coun- 
try who will not feel a sense of relief when, on the 
return of peace, it becomes practicable to release every 
woman conductor in his employ.” 

The adaptability of women as drivers was discussed 
some two months ago before the military tribunal of 
Hull, England, in a hearing on the claim for exemption 
of three motormen. The army officials contended that 
women were entirely a success and cited Glasgow, Don- 
caster and Cardiff as proof, while the manager of the 
Hull Tramways pointed out that women were not used 
on the London Tramways as drivers; that Paisley, a 
neighboring city of Glasgow, strongly opposed them, 
and that Newcastle and Leicester had tried them, 
finally placing them in the discard. The secretary of 
the men’s union testified that in his experience women 
could not stand the strain in cases of emergency and 
added that in Manchester two cases were recorded of 
women conductors fainting, following collisions with 
passing vehicles. Exemptions were granted. 


TESTIMONY FROM ITALY 


The tramways in Italy give every indication of ap- 
proval of women both as motresses and conductresses- 
Marquis Cusani of Milan has furnished us very exten- 
sive views, the results of close study of the problem of 
female help. 

“This only,” he says, “is certain and sure, that in 
almost every Italian city, the traction concerns and 
the public do not desire to revert, if avoidable, to male 
service, as the women have shown themselves to be 
much more honest and kind with the public as conduc- 
tors and much more attentive and safe as drivers. 
Our Italian trainwomen seem to manage passengers 
much better than their male colleagues do. Italian 
tram managers and the public of Rome, Florence, Pisa, 
Viareggio, Livorno, Palermo, Turin, Padua, Verona and 
many other cities lay much more stress on the fact that 
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they doubt if it would be advisable after the war is 
over to go back to man labor for electric car driving, 
the motorwoman having performed generally so much 
better than the motorman.” 

The marquis points out that with women there has 
been a decrease in accidents and quotes the manager of 
the Municipal Tramways of Rome (one of five com- 
panies operating there) that the accidents in the first 
six months in 1917 as compared with the first six 
months of 1916 show a decrease of 17.3 per cent, about 
one-third of the drivers being women at the date of 
writing. The population of Rome is 550,000. There 
are many steep grades, some as steep as 160 ft. to the 
1000, with single-track car lines on streets as narrow as 
18 ft.. from wall to wall, and double tracks on 27-ft. 
streets. Rome began the employment of women both 
as motresses and conductresses at about the same 
time as Glasgow. 

Other opinions from Italian general managers are as 
follows: 

Florence—“Our company has a female personnel very 
well drilled and well answering to the exceptional de- 
mands of the street car service. It has been proved that 
women are practically fit for tramway work, and it has 
also been sufficiently proved that the public prefers them 
to men, if for nothing else, for their greater kindness 
and courtesy.” 

Palermo—“Our car service is actually filled in a large 
part by feminine crews, women conductors and motor- 
women, who are giving us very satisfactory results.” 

Livorno—“Seeing the good results which are forth- 
coming, we have been well satisfied with the service ren- 
dered on our cars; we really advise the employment of 
women for street car work.” 

Bologna—“The employment of women conductors has 
given very good results, especially owing to the greater 
politeness shown toward passengers.” 

Viareggio—“We are glad to state that our company 
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BRITISH PRACTICE—WOMEN DRIVER AND CONDUCTOR 
has employed women both as conductors and motor- 
women with really excellent results.” 


OTHER INFORMATION FROM EUROPE 


Our information as to France, as in the other Euro~ 
pean countries, is that women are employed in large 
numbers on both ends of the car, but their use on the 
front end is of only comparatively recent date owing: 
to the strong opposition of the authorities. The results 
have generally been satisfactory. 

Wages paid women in the great majority of Euro-~ 


BRITISH PRACTICE—GROUP OF MOTORESSES 
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pean municipalities are the same as men, though in 
Great Britain the war bonuses granted women are less 
than those given the men. In Rome they obtain the 
same pay and work the same hours on both night and 
day shifts. On the other hand, Sheffield reports that 
while the pay is the same, women are more expensive 
by a matter of $50,000 a year, as fourteen women con- 
ductors have been necessary to accomplish the same 
work as eleven men. 


War Bonus 


for 
Electrie 
Railways 


ing a war bonus to electric railway employees, it is 

well to look full in the face some of the pressing 
financial troubles of the electric railways. It is also 
well to understand how our troubles arose. From one 
end of the country to the other come the reports of 
the electric street railways whose employees are ask- 
ing for relief to meet the high cost of living. Every- 
where the story is the same—the story of fixed fares 
and rising costs. True, there’s a revolution in progress 
against the nickel, enthroned years ago as the czar of 
the trolley world. But the revolution against his rule is 
spreading, and I think his deposition is certain. 

The difficulties of the electric railways were brought, 
in part, to a critical state by world causes. While the 
great increase in the prices of commodities of all kinds 
and of labor began long before the war, it is in the 
period since the war opened that these increases have 
become the greatest. But just as prices were going up 
in a period long before we entered the war, so I believe 
the return to the levels prevailing at that time will not be 
a matter of days, weeks or even months after the sign- 
ing of the peace treaty. The tide of prices rose grad- 
ually over a long period, and the ebbing of the tide will 
carry well on beyond the termination of strife on the 
battlefield. The wealth of all sorts destroyed to the 
value of billions of dollars cannot be replaced in a brief 
time. The absolute removal by death and injury from 
the world’s productive lists of many millions of work- 
ers cannot be compensated except by a filling of the 
ranks from the rising generation. 

The lessons of history are unmistakable in this re- 
spect. "Twas so after the Civil War; ’twas so after the 
Napoleonic wars. It has been so after all the great his- 
toric wars; that is to say, wars extensive enough to af- 


[: considering briefly what has been done in grant- 
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Operation in Europe is much more complex than in 
this country. Hand brake operation is the rule, the 
power brakes being generally reserved for use on steep 
grades and for emergency stops. The zone collections 
and double-deck construction add heavily to the con- 
ductor’s work when compared with the simple pay-enter 
system being gradually adopted on this side of the 
water. For instance, one company in Rome uses eigh- 
teen different kinds of tickets. 


Prices Are Likely to Re- 
main High for Some Time 
After the War, so that 
Railways Must Make Per- 
manent Provision for 
Greater Net Income. This 
Might Well Be Secured by 
Relief from Paving, Fran- 
chise and Other Taxes. 


By E. G. Connette 


President United Gas & Re es 
Corporation, New York, N. 


fect appreciably the problems of supply and demand for 
goods and the supply and demand for men. The Eng- 
lish economist, Thorold Rogers, tells in “Work and 
Wages” of the economic effects of not only great wars, 
but even great plagues, as they affected European coun- 
tries in the Middle Ages. The invariable phenomenon 
accompanying either a great war or a great plague has 
been a rise in wages, due to the demand for labor. He 
describes the sixteenth century in England as a “golden 
age of labor.”’ The dearth of working men, due to 
plagues and war, and a consequent rise of wages were 
not offset by gains in population for the better part 
of a century. Measured in terms of the cost of living, 
wages were higher in that century than in any other 
down to the present day. 


THE INFLEXIBLE FARE A MISTAKE 


Interesting as these things are to the historian and 
to the economist, to the electric railway man they are 
very serious in their import. They mean a long period 
of high costs and high wages. The present situation 
all grows out of the mistake made in the days of street 
railway infancy, of setting a fixed fare, the nickel, to 
remain through all times to cling about the electric 
railway man’s neck and choke him as a veritable Little 
Old Man of the Sea. 

When many of the long-term or perpetual franchises 
under which modern electric railways are operating 
were adopted, the electric railway, it has been pointed 
out, was no further developed, if indeed so far, as the 
aeroplane is to-day. Would the United States govern- 
ment to-day make a contract for aeroplane mail carry- 
ing, for instance, at a fixed rate to cover all future 
time or even for twenty-five years? Would any aero- 
plane company do it either? Even if such a contract 
were fair when made, it could not always remain 
equitable to both. 
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But the fact that the mistake of the fixed fare was 
made should not be allowed to hamper the future of 
our communities. For that, after all, is what insistence 
Individuals come and go, 
and their fortunes are of little moment. But modern 


cities to be prosperous must have efficient public utili- 


ties. And without prosperity public utilities cannot be 
efficient. Anything done to the damage of the public 
utility damages the community by the harm it does to 
the public service. 

This is the big lesson to communities of the struggle 
of the electric railways to get out of the web of a fixed 
fare. Whether the 6-cent fare is the remedy for present 
troubles, or the zone system or a new form of public 
control for electric railways, such, for instance, as the 
Tayler ordinance in Cleveland, or the conditions gov- 
erning railways in Milwaukee or in Kansas City, or 
whether it be municipal or near-municipal ownership, 
need not be debated now. I’m not inclined to find a 
panacea in any one of these measures. 

One of the immediate problems coming in the train 
of perplexities brought on by the fixed fare is that of 
meeting the almost universal demand for more and 
more wages and still more wages caused by the rising 
costs of living, due to the war. The company is rare 
indeed that has not made at least one raise in wages 
since, say, 1912, and many of the companies have made 
several. Nor have they all been forced by strikes: 


- Numerous raises have come through direct negotiations 


with the men through arbitration, and many have been 
made by the companies voluntarily, notwithstanding the 
fact that the earnings of very few, if any, of the com- 
panies warranted any increase in the cost of operation, 
especially if proper provision had been made for taking 
care of maintenance and renewals. . 

But as the tide of living costs continues to rise, and 
with it the need of higher wages, the same rising tide 
of costs finds the poor employers—and the interests of 
their employees as well—chained to the stake of the 
fixed nickel fare. The waters even now are rising about 
their necks, and some indeed have been utterly sub- 
merged, while others are in the hands of the life saving 
crew—the receivers. 

How can the demand for increase of wages or wage 
bonuses be met with income already too small? Some 
companies have endeavored to meet the emergency by 
a war-time bonus, holding, as seems true, that as the 
emergency is one of war time, it is too much to ask 
that a permanent wage scale be set now, that a war- 
time bonus, to endure only while war conditions last, is 
the fairer solution. Labor unions generally are opposed 
to a wage bonus of any kind, as the wage earner is 


_ naturally inclined to secure the highest possible wage 
in permanent form and not one that cannot be auto- 


matically reduced. Therefore, the question of wage 
bonus is a difficult one to solve. The theory of it is 
doubtless correct from an economic point of view, pro- 
vided the company has the earnings to warrant it. 


War BONUSES IN PRACTICE 


In England the government committee on production 
decreed that all employees on the electric tramways 


more than eighteen years of age should receive an in- 


crease of 2s. 6d. (about 60 cents) a week as a bonus 


on the war wage now being paid, while all employees 


under eighteen are to get a bonus of 1s, 3d. (about 30 
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cents). 
bonuses. 

Numerous companies in Canada have announced war 
bonuses in a desire to meet the increased cost of living. 
In Vancouver, B. C., the men refused the bonus, but the 
arbitration board granted the increased wage demands 
of the men, stipulating, however, that the increase was 
only for the duration of the war, making it in effect a 
war bonus. 

In America steps along this line, varying in details, I 
have been informed, have been taken by companies in 
Athens, Lexington, Topeka, Richmond, Joliet, Louis- 
ville, Duluth, Cumberland, Harrisburg, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Washington, Mobile, Grand Rapids, East St. 
Louis, Colorado Springs, Chicago and elsewhere. But 
the bonus is an émergency measure, the emergency 
brought about by the war. It is not a cure, it is a 
palliative. It does not remove the cause of the disease, 
it treats only the symptoms. Even if a company wishes 
to pay a war bonus the great question still remains 
with most of them, “Where is the money to come 
from?” “Who is to pay the companies a war bonus?” 


These bonuses are regarded solely as war 


How CAN THE COMPANIES BE COMPENSATED? 


Not one-half the companies in the State of New York 
are making even their fixed charges; some are not 
making even their operating expenses. 

Electric railway men believe in the American policy 
of high wages and prosperous workmen, for this makes 
prosperous communities. But electric railway com- 
panies must pay the wages and their war bonuses out 
of the fares. Clearly, then, income must be more or 
charges against the railways, such as paving taxes, 
franchise taxes, etc., must be eliminated or reduced. 

If indirect taxes, such as paving taxes, franchise 
taxes, a percentage of gross income paid to cities, etc., 
were eliminated with urban companies generally, it 
would doubtless increase the income to such an extent 
as to preclude the necessity for raising fares and, in 
some cases, would put the companies in a financial 
position where they would be able to provide for in- 
crease in wages or wage bonuses. It is believed that 
communities generally would prefer to have the indi- 
rect taxes removed from the public utility companies 
rather than have the rates raised. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that the 6-cent fare will 
by no means settle the problems that press not only 
upon us and our employees, but upon our communities 
and our public service commissions. Our legal processes 
of getting increased fares are at present too slow. Only 
a few weeks ago the Hornell Traction Company applied 
to the Public Service Commission for the Second Dis- 
trict of New York for an increased fare. The com- 
mission hasn’t answered that application yet, and, under 
the present law in New York State, cannot settle it 
until the opposing Mayor’s conference has had its 
chance to cross-examine witnesses, etc., and take other 
steps, all of which take time. Meantime the Hornell 
company has gone into the hands of a receiver. 

I may point out that there is a psychological factor 
which must be considered which goes to prevent the suc- 
cess of the plan of merely raising fares. The people 
do not want to pay higher fares even if they are war- 
ranted and necessary in order to provide efficient service 
and give the investor a reasonable return upon his in- 
vestment, and, as I have stated hereinbefore, in some 
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cases with urban companies the necessary earnings 
to take care of operating expenses, maintenance and 
renewals and return on investment can be obtained by 
the elimination of indirect taxes. The people must be 
educated to see that every charge against a public 
utility company is paid by the patrons and charges like 
paving taxes, franchise taxes, etc., come out of the 
street car rider’s pocket instead of the taxpayer who 
now escapes it, and the riding public would much pre- 
fer to have the companies relieved of their tax burdens 
and retain the present unit of fare. The public must 
be educated along these lines. 

The public must perceive, too, the inequity—or at 
least the impolicy—of laying on its public utilities 


Pending 
Applications for 
New York 


Fare Increases’ 


New York State are of interest because the issues 

presented are of national importance, and because 
an unique procedure is being followed in presenting the 
cases both to the commissions and to the public. 

I hope to make clear below these vital points: 

1. The problem is national. 

2. The situation imperils the very existence of the 
industry. 

8. While relief must be had, it is as much for the 
benefit of the communities involved as for the com- 
panies. Their interests are single. 

4. The present crisis is, in truth, a test of the sys- 
tem of commission regulation of public utilities. 


['xe pending applications for fare increases in 


APPLICATIONS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE 


Because of the fact that there are two commissions 
in New York, each having a separate and distinct terri- 
tory, the move for higher fares in this State may, for 
purposes of discussion, be considered with regard to 
the geographical subdivisions. 

The surface railways operating in New York City 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the First District 
Commission. These companies propose to continue the 
5-cent fare but ask permission to charge 2.cents for 
transfers. This course is necessary because the sub- 
way is owned by the city and leased with a stipulation 
for a 5-cent fare. To raise the surface fares to 6 cents 
would drive the traffic to the subway, whose facilities 
are already taxed to the limit. There is no city in the 
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charges that are both inequitable and unsound. Pri- 
vate capital has learned its lesson and has gone on a 
strike. It cannot be lured back to the electric railway 
field until it is granted full protection of its invest- 
ment. Capital cannot be coerced, it must be convinced. 
It is certainly convinced at this time that the average 
electric railway is in no condition financially to in- 
crease wages or grant war bonuses to employees, un- 
less in some manner they are able to increase their 
income to meet the charge. The electric railway indus- 
try does not enjoy war profits. Its rates are fixed by 
law. The expense of operating is constantly increasing 
by the increase in the price of labor and material, and 
the industry is not in a position to pay war bonuses. 


A Résumé of the Moves 
Thus Far Made to Impress 
the Needs of the Industry 
Upon the People of the Em- 
pire State. The Problem In- 
volved Is National. Asso- 
ciation Committee Should 
Investigate Fare Question. 


By Joseph K. Choate 


Vice-President J. . White 
Management Corporation, New 
York, N.Y, 


country, moreover, where the use of transfers is pro- 
portionately as great as in New York, the average fare 
being less than in Cleveland. 

Thirty-three companies of the seventy-two which are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Second District Com- 
mission, outside the metropolitan section, have filed 
petitions for increased fares. These companies oper- 
ate under a wide variety of conditions. In the num- 
ber are included several interurban systems, but most 
of the properties involved are situated in cities and 
towns. The petitions filed are, in the main, identical. 
A majority of these petitions ask permission to charge 
a flat 6-cent fare. No change is to be made in pres- 
ent conditions as regards transfers. In one or two 
cases the petitioners have asked for 7-cent fares. 

The effort of all these companies is of peculiar in- 
terest by reason of the fact that, for the first time in 
the history of the electric railway industry, a large 
number of companies have united to present their com- 
mon case to the public and the commissions. A special 
committee on ways and means to obtain additional] 
revenue was created.to conduct the case, and that com- 
mittee has co-operated with each individual company 
in the presentation of its particular situation. The 
result has been to focus public attention upon those 
facts and tendencies common to all companies and te 
place the experience of each company in preparing 
the individual case at the disposal of all the companies. 
We have been absolutely assured from the outset of the 
strength and correctness of our position, and our only 
problem has been to see to it that we made the facts 
clear to the public and regulative bodies. 
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fixing the maximum rate of fare at 5 cents. 


mind is obsessed concerning our industry. 
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The First District Commission (in New York City) 
has so far heard only the case of the Third Avenue 
Railway. By reason of the concentration of interests 
in this city and the long experience of the officers of 
the local companies, there has been no occasion for 
special effort by the committee on ways and means. 

Before the Second District Commission, however, 
the committee secured permission to present, at the 
outset, comprehensive facts and considerations apply- 
ing to the industry as a whole and to each of the com- 
panies individually. The constantly increasing cost of 
operation, especially within the last few months, was 
brought out through the testimony of witnesses pos- 
sessing expert knowledge of the several phases of this 
subject. The declining credit of the electric railways 
and the reason for the disfavor into which their securi- 
ties have fallen with investors, as a result of the de- 
creasing profitableness of the business, were proved 
on the basis of careful, scientific and impartial inves- 
tigation. 

One of the knotty questions involved in many of the 
New York cases concerns provisions in the franchises 
These 
franchises constitute contracts which were entered into 
in good faith by the companies and the cities. The 
corporations in accepting them intended, as far as pos- 
sible, faithfully to observe their covenants, but the 


_ time has now come when it is impossible to operate 


with a 5-cent fare. We are advised by counsel that the 
courts of New York State have held that attempts by 
municipalities to fix rates of fare through franchise 
stipulations are ultra vires because the Legislature 
specifically reserved the right to fix rates of fares and 
later conferred this right upon the Public Service 
Commissions. 


'PoINTs THAT HAVE BEEN PRESENTED 


In presenting our case, we have attempted to look 
facts as squarely in the face as we have known how 
to do. We have been fully aware of the multitude of 
misconceptions and prejudices with which the public 
A large 
number of people believe that the street railways are 
prosperous. Certainly no relief for the companies can 
be obtained so long as that misconception prevails. 
We have sought in our presentation therefore to go 
into the fundamentals of the industry.. The main 
points presented have been as follows: 

1,,Commission regulation of electric railways has 
now been, in force in the State of New York for more 
than ten years. In that time security issues have been 
closely regulated, and therefore the assumption that 


~ the , progressively less favorable. showing was due to 


the issuance of new securities without value behind 
them is untenable. The financial position of the com- 
panies has become steadily worse. 

2. Although operating revenues of the electric rail- 
ways situated in the Second District have consider- 
ably increased in the last five years, the net income, 
remaining after paying operating expenses and fixed 
charges, has decreased from $4,231,000 to $744,000. 
To state the matter another way, 15 cents out of every 
$1 of revenue remained for the stockholders in 1911 
while in 1916 only 4.7 cents out of such amount was 
so available. 

3. The situation has been aggravated by the fact 
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that states and municipalities have been very busy 
adding new burdens of taxation and paving require- 
ments. The taxes paid by the electric railways in the 
Second District in New York have increased 124 per 
cent in the last ten years. Paving has become con- 
stantly more expensive. This requirement which was 
inaugurated in the horse-car days has now become an 
arbitrary and indefensible exaction from the electric 
railway, whose cars never touch the pavement and 
hence cause no wear on it. 


SHORT-SIGHTED VIEW OF MUNICIPALITIES 


One of the most discouraging features we have en- 
countered in New York has been the insincere or short- 
sighted view which representatives of many of the 
municipalities have taken. Certain officials have op- 
posed us, not because they believe that we are not 
entitled to relief, but because they believe such opposi- 
tion to be politically expedient. They argue that they 
must make a show of opposing us. 

So long as our adversaries fight fairly, we have no 
objection to opposition. We do, however, deplore the 
studied misrepresentation and clever half-truths which 
have emanated from certain quarters. Instead of ac- 
knowledging that the prosperity of electric railways is 
a matter of as great concern to the citizens as it is to 
the corporations, attempts have been made to create a 
feeling of unfair partisanship against the railways. 
The average municipal official, in his public utterances, 
takes the position that the public is on one side and 
the railway on the other; that their interests are 
irreconcilable, and that any advantage given to the 
corporation must be at the expense of the people. 

But we have insisted that the prosperity of the elec- 
tric railway is a matter of selfish interest to every 
individual in the community. He is benefited by good 
service and is inconvenienced by, inefficient service. 
Service involves the ability to command facilities, and 
facilities can only be provided in case a corporation can 
secure capital. The community and its transportation 
facilities, therefore, have a common and single interest. 
The success, growth and prosperity of a city are de- 
pendent upon the co-ordinate development of its utili- 
ties. The investor and the public prosper or suffer 
together. Each, therefore, has a common interest in 
promoting the prosperity of the other. The funda- 
mental question is the ability of the utility to give 
first-class service; to extend its lines as communities 
develop and as traffic increases; to provide new equip- 
ment and to keep abreast of improvements in the art. 
The first and paramount consideration is the standard 
of service, and the all-important test is whether the 
electric railways, on a 5-cent fare, can continue to giva 
first-class service. 

We have adduced official records to show what has 
happened to the electric railway industry in New York 
State in the last six or seven years. The figures are 
startling in their significance, in their menace to pub- 
lie convenience and prosperity. In 1909 150 miles of 
new electric railway line were put into operation in 
the State; in 1910, 64 miles; in 1911, 37 miles; in 1914 
there was no increase, and in 1916 not only was no 
new mileage built but 10 miles of line were actually 
torn up. Just how unhealthy the situation has become 
will be indicated by the fact that all new financing of 
electric railway development in this State has been 
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through bond issues. No one was willing to take 
chances in providing new money for stock in such 
enterprises; every new investor demanded a lien upon 
the property. 


PEOPLE HAVE BEEN SET TO THINKING 


We have believed that the people wanted to know the 
facts and that they were intelligent enough to realize 
that their electric railways must be reasonably pros- 
perous if a high standard of service was to be pro- 
vided. We are doing our best to give them these facts, 
and we have been gratified to observe the responsive- 
ness. of public opinion to the conditions disclosed by 
the testimony before the commissions. In order that 
the press and public might be fully acquainted with the 
actual conditions, as brought out in the testimony, the 
committee retained Ivy L. Lee to handle the dissemina- 
tion of this information, presenting the story of our 
necessities in a straight-forward, business-like fashion, 
always using data taken from the official reports of the 
commissions or from sworn testimony. 

I believe that we have succeeded in convincing the 
thoughtful people of New York that the expenses of 
electric railways have increased enormously within the 
last five years and that the profits in the industry have 
shrunk to a dangerously low point. We have induced 
people to think about the business problems which un- 
derlie the industry, so that as the cases of the indi- 
vidual companies are tried we can confidently expect 
a careful, business-like weighing of the evidence with- 
out prejudice and with the full realization of the handi- 
caps under which all electric railways have been oper- 
ating in recent years. 

The New York cases are still being presented, and 
much valuable experience is still to be had; but the 
great advantage of co-operative action by a group of 
companies is already clear. The opportunity is thus 
presented to bring out the general economic conditions 
surrounding the industry, an opportunity which would 
not arise if each company prosecuted its action inde- 
pendently. In proceedings by individual corporations 
it is so easy for the opposition to obscure the real issue 
by raking up alleged ancient scandals and by filling 
the case so full of personalities that the broad, economic 
questions are lost to view. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS RADICAL READJUSTMENT 


It needs no argument’to prove that all that has been 
said on behalf of the electric railways of New York 
can be properly said with regard to the industry 
throughout the nation. The accumulating burdens of 
regulation and legislation, added to the steady increase 
in operating expenses, have reduced the electric railway 
business to the point where a radical readjustment is 
necessary if the industry is to perform the service the 
public interests require. 

The fundamental difficulty with the industry con- 
cerns the system of charges. The rate of fare is a relic 
from horse-car days. The electric railway industry is 
the only business which, to my knowledge, has the price 
of its service fixed by tradition, without any reference 
to the present cost of rendering the service. The fight 
in New York and throughout the country is essentially 
a struggle to break the bond which binds the electric 
railway business within the nickel. It is a fight to 
establish the principle that rates of fare shall be fixed 
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with reference to the cost of good service, including 
such a fair return upon the capital already invested as 
will attract new capital when it is required to provide 
for necessary expansion in development. 

The test of commission government of public utili- 
ties is undoubtedly at hand. It was very easy for the 
public service commissions to reduce utility charges 
in the days of decreasing costs, for such decisions 
brought popular satisfaction. If is quite another 
matter, however, to raise rates in the days of in- 
creasing costs, for rate increases are never popular. 
Yet commissions the country over are face to face 
with the necessity of making the choice between a 
so-called popular decision and exact justice. If they 
refuse to give relief to the electric railways, they prac- 
tically sign the death warrant of the industry. The 
owners of electric railway properties will be found 
urging municipal ownership as the only escape from 
an intolerable situation. The fight for higher fares, 
therefore, involves essentially the fate of the experi- 
ment of public regulation of privately owned and 
operated utilities. 


PROBLEM IS ONE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In my opinion, after long study and deliberation, the 
problem now confronting the electric railway industry 
is one of public education. It is a problem of inform- 
ing the people of the straits into which the industry 
has fallen, and of convincing the public that rates of 
fare must be fixed as in any other business, with due 
regard to all-the costs of providing good service. 

The electric railways must demonstrate that the best 
policy, from the standpoint of the people, is one of 
liberality towards those who have honestly and in good 
faith invested capital in public utility enterprises. The 
public must be shown that their interest is best served 
when capital receives a fair return in good years and 
in bad, and when their utilities are protected from 
short-sighted, dishonest and unscrupulous attacks. In 
return the community may expect and demand efficient, 
adequate and satisfactory service. 

The railways must make the public see clearly that 
the increases in operating expenses have been caused 
by economic conditions over which they have had no 
control. Wages and the cost of materials of all kinds 
have steadily mounted. They must show that these 
unfavorable conditions arose at a time when the elec- 
tric railway was subjected to most severe competition. 


ASSOCIATION SHOULD STUDY WHOLE FARE PROBLEM 


The industry has come to the point where the nickel 
as the standard fare generally must be abandoned, 
Its abandonment may involve radical readjustments 
in the whole structure of urban rates. Is a flat increase 
from 5 to 6 cents the most desirable method? Under 
what conditions maya street railway equitably charge 
for transfers? Under what circumstances, if Any, does 
the zone system furnish the best solution? A 

These are questions which go to the foundation of 
the business. They are questions which must be solved 
by the public utilities and not allowed to become polit- 
ical footballs or matters of commission caprice. Doubt- 
less all of these methods will be tried. 

The number of companies which have advanced rates 
is nearly 100. The results which will follow these in- 
creases will doubtless be quite dissimilar. Of those 
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charging a 6-cent fare some will have an increase in 
operating revenue approaching the theoretical maxi- 
mum of 20 per cent, because the volume of traffic will 
show little decrease. In other cases the decrease in 
travel may largely neutralize the higher rate of fare. 
It is the duty of the industry to study carefully all 
of these cases to ascertain why some companies fare 
better than others. We must be able accurately to 
forecast, through such a study, what results a com- 
pany operating under given conditions can expect from 
a 6-cent, fare. We must work out standards by which 
an intelligent decision can be made as to whether in a 
given case the wisest plan for increasing revenues 
involves a flat increase in the rate of fare, a charge 
for transfers or the introduction of the zone system. 
It is the duty of the industry to make such a careful, 
scientific and complete study of the results secured, 
that the fundamental principles may be clearly and un- 
mistakably developed, and the limitations of each 


Why a Charge 
for 
Transfers Is 


Justified® 


in this country have been operated for the last 
twenty years have gradually resulted in a reduc- 
tion of the margin between income and outgo. Not a 
few corporations have been sailing perilously close to 
the wind. The change in motive power from horse to 
electricity, the increase in size and the improved char- 
acter of the rolling stock, the length of ride for the 
nickel and the demand that liberal and universal trans- 
fer systems be adopted, have all had their effect in 
bringing about this result. The increase in taxes of 
all sorts and the regulation necessary and proper on 
the part of public service commissions have also added 
to the financial burden. As far as the situation in 
New York City is concerned, we have practically 
reached the point on the surface lines where we must 
do something to increase our income or go into in- 
solvency, with all that that means to the public in the 
way of breaking up of the systems, abolition of trans- 
fers and the cutting-off of through routes. 
As a general proposition I think the whole matter 
is subject to the following analysis: 
1. Do the surface car lines perform a useful and 
necessary function in the economic life of the cities 


Ts conditions under which the electric railways 


_ which they serve? 
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method of relief accurately measured. Such a task is 
not one which can be left to voluntary investigators 
who can afford merely to skim the surface of the prob- 
lem. It is a subject which requires thoughtful, pains- 
taking study by the leaders of the industry, reinforced 
by careful, scientific research. No problem of equal 
importance has been presented to the industry since 
the electrification of the horse-car lines. 

It seems to me the best method of studying the 
questions is through the creation of a committee of the 
American Electric Railway Association to be charged 
with the duty of making a careful, exhaustive and 
scientific analysis of the entire fare problem. Such 
work will save many false steps. It will furnish a 
basis of indisputable fact which no commission can 
afford to ignore. it will serve as the medium of edu- 
cating the public concerning the true situation of the 
industry. It will blaze the trail leading to the financial 
rehabilitation of the electric railway. 


An Efficiently Managed 
Property Should Be Allowed 
to Earn 8 Per Cent. The 
Form of a Revenue Increase 
Is a Matter Which Must Be 
Determined Largely by 
Local Conditions. 


By Frank Hedley 


Vice-President and General 
Manager, Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and Ry 
York Railways. New York, 


2. Are the companies now earning an adequate re- 
turn on the fair valuation of their properties? 

3. Are the companies efficiently managed and oper- 
ated? 

4. Is there a prospect of reducing the taxes? 

5. Can the companies reasonably expect to increase 
their net revenues by an increase of business? 

6. Should fares be increased as the only possible 
means of relief? 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS ARE INDISPENSABLE 


It will scarcely be denied that adequate urban trans- 
portation facilities constitute an indispensable func- 
tion in the commercial and industrial life of every 
municipality. Each city must decide for itself whether 
its facilities are meager, adequate or superfluous. 
With regard to. New York, in Manhattan Island 
alone, the surface car lines are carrying in round 
figures about 550,000,000 passengers annually. Not- 
withstanding the introduction of additional facilities 
in the past, in the shape of rapid transit lines, the 
experience has been that the surface lines of Manhattan 
Island are needed to meet transportation requirements. 
Undoubtedly with the opening of the new rapid transit 
lines now in process of construction, there will be a 
radical readjustment of travel which will divert some 
traffic from the surface lines. If the experience of 
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the past is any guide, in time the existence of those 
rapid transit lines will tend to increase the amount 
of business to be handled by the surface lines. There 
will, however, undoubtedly be a lean period during 
which the surface lines will suffer a loss of revenue. 
How serious that will be no one can prophesy with 
accuracy. 


ADEQUATE RETURN Is EIGHT PER CENT 


For sixty years the railroad law of the State of New 
York provided that fares could not be so reduced as to 
produce less than 10 per cent upon the capital actually 
expended. I do not intend here to enter into a long 
discussion as to what constitutes a reasonable average 
return. I will only say that it is my understanding 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that to take property for public use for less than 6 per 
cent is confiscation. Since the European war began 
the great nations of the world have paid more than 6 
per cent for the money borrowed upon the best of 
credit. I do not think that anything less than 7 per 
cent is a reasonable average return on a street railway 
property, and we should set aside at least one-half of 
1 per cent for surplus and at least one-half of 1 per 
cent for contingencies. This makes a total of 8 per 
cent as the least average return which a- public 
utility ought to be expected to receive, if it is to give 
satisfactory service. 

The question of an adequate return is of course 
contingent upon the efficient management of a property. 


Everything that can be done in reason to eliminate - 


waste, reduce costs and secure economies which do not 
impair the service or involve unjust treatment of em- 
ployees, should obviously be accomplished before any 
company can reasonably maintain that it is efficiently 


managed. This is a requirement which the public has ; 


a right to expect and demand. 


TAXES ARE A HEAVY BURDEN 


The New York Railways has been paying to the 
city, State and nation approximately 11 per cent of 
its gross revenue in the form of taxes or in the carry- 
ing of burdens which are in the nature of a tax, in- 
cluding such obligations as the maintenance of paving 
and the removal of snow and ice, etc. This total is 
out of all proportion to the return which the company 
has been permitted to earn, which has been approxi- 
mately only 4 per cent on the value of the property. 

All railways realize that the automobile industry 
has produced a radical increase in the cost of main- 
taining pavement and has served to add to the con- 
gestion of the streets, reducing the speed with which 
the cars can be operated. This has tended to render 
the service less attractive to the public, has increased 
operating expenses in the running of cars and has 
added enormously to the cost of keeping in repair the 
pavements in the railway area, which are now much 
more rapidly worn out than formerly because of the 
heavy automobile traffic. In 1911 the number of regis- 
trations of commercial automobiles run in Greater New 
York was in round figures 3900, as compared to ap- 
proximately 19,000 in 1916, or fivefold that of 1911. 
When one considers that in addition to the commercial 
automobiles there are the pleasure cars and the jitneys 
and buses in some cities which not only wear out the 
pavement for the railways but reduce the revenue of 
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the latter, it is manifest that the time has come for 
a readjustment of these tax burdens. 


GENERAL INCREASE OF BUSINESS NoT TO BE EXPECTED 


In some sections of the country the operating com- 
panies may have a reasonable expectation that the de- 
velopment for the next few years through the exten- 
sion of their systems or the growth of the territory 
traversed will increase their revenues and enable them 
to earn a fair return on invested capital. I think, 
however, that in the majority of instances this is not 
reasonably possible. In certain cases an increase in 
fare is the only solution of the problem. The justice 
of this has been recognized in a number of cases, 
notably in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


METHOD OF REVENUE INCREASE DETERMINED BY 
LOCAL CONDITIONS 


The question as to whether the fare should be in- 
creased depends primarily upon the establishment of 
the facts that with efficient management the company 
is not earning an adequate return, that there seems 
no reasonable prospect of an early reduction of its 
taxes, and that without relief of some sort it cannot 
maintain and operate its properties and at the same 
time earn an adequate return on its investment. 
Whether the increase of fare should take the form of 
an increase in the initial fare or in a charge for trans- 
fers, is a matter which must be determined largely by 
local conditions. 


Wuy TRANSFER CHARGE IS ASKED IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


In New York we are taking the position that we 
would: like to try the plan of charging for transfers 


‘because that may bring the necessary relief, and we 


are not seeking to be unreasonable or to mulct the 
public. We are frank to say we do not know exactly 
what such reliefi will mean to us in dollars and cents, 
but we are willing to make a trial, reserving to our- 
selves the right ito seek further relief in the.event that 
the measure proposed is not efficacious in producing 
the desired result. | 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that up to this 
time we have been operating under the general flat- 
fare system: which is characteristic of most American 
urban operation. Under such a system the man who 
rides a short.distance pays for a part of the expense 
of transporting another.man who rides a long distance 
and whose nickel does not adequately recompense for 
the service rendered. There is undoubtedly an injustice 
in such a system as far as certain individuals may be 
concerned, but in the long run it has proved to be in 
the interest of the welfare of the greatest number. 

It may be argued that the passenger who pays his 
nickel on one car and. rides two blocks, transfers to a 
second car and rides five blocks at an additional charge 
of 2 cents is unduly discriminated against as com- 
pared with the passenger who pays a nickel on a car 
and rides seven blocks thereon. There is something to 
be said on both sides of. this question. It is obviously 
difficult to reduce to terms of dollars and cents what 
the additional cost is due to the stopping and starting 
of the cars involved, with additional power consump- 
tion, wear and tear on brakeshoes, accident possibili- 
ties, ete., in the case of the transfer passenger as 
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compared with the cash passenger. There is some addi- 
tional cost. Measured in terms of the possibilities, 
however, the transfer passenger has the opportunity 
of riding, and in many cases actually does ride, a 
much longer distance from his starting point to his 
final destination, changing as he does several times 
from one car to another, than does the passenger who 
rides on one line without change. As the transfer pas- 


_ sengers are relatively in the minority and as their indi-. 


vidual privileges are relatively greater, it seems only 
just that they should contribute their part toward the 
cost of giving the greater service. In a city like New 
York, where the longitudinal lines are so close together, 
it is unjust and uneconomical to expect the railways 
to operate extra crosstown cars which would not be 
necessary if it were not for the fact that people will 
board a crosstown car and ride for a very short dis- 
tance in order to reach the first longitudinal line. The 
operation of much unprofitable mileage on either side 
of the point of heaviest riding is obviously a source of 
unjustifiable expense, unless the persons availing them- 
selves of the transfer privilege are willing to pay for it. 

It is impossible from a practical operating standpoint 


Increases 
in Flat Rates 
for 
Present Zones” 


ditions in Massachusetts; second, our campaign for 

increased fares, and, third, the result of our cam- 
paign—touching upon the latter in regard to zones 
and rates of fare in zones. 

In Massachusetts we are operating under the most 
peculiar and onerous conditions in this country. We 
are working under a mongrel public service act, an 
act that gives mandatory powers to the commission. 
All railways, however, were built under conditions that 
were related to recommendatory powers. We cannot 
take land for the abolition of grade crossings, or for 
the acquisition of sites for power stations or car- 
houses. We are-compelled to operate on the public 
ways, and these are narrow, hilly and crooked. That 
is why our average speed is low, and platform wages 
and other elements of operating cost high. We rea- 
lized about four years ago that intensive railroading 
had its limits in Massachusetts, and that the only re- 
lief in sight was an increase in the rates. 

Our company is peculiar in many ways. 


] SHALL tell you something about, first, our con- 


A consoli- 
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to eliminate entirely the abuse created by stop-overs on 
transfers to make calls, shop or transact other busi- 
ness in the vicinity of transfer points. We have 
greatly reduced that possibility in New York by the 
type of transfer used, but we well recognize that we 
have not entirely stamped out the abuse. The charge 
for transfers will in all probability tend to cause per- 
sons to travel over direct routes and without trans- 
ferring if practicable, where at present they resort to 
the transfer privilege because of the ability to stop 
over. A change of this character cannot be reason- 
ably construed as a hardship to the individuals con- 
cerned, and from the broad standpoint of efficient 
handling of transportation facilities it is urgently de- 
sired. Such a scheme of directing travel certainly 
would tend to promote the welfare of the public as a 
whole, for it would decrease the number of cars that 
it is necessary to operate, thereby reducing the conges- 
tion in the streets. A reduction in congestion would 
mean a reduction in the possibility of accidents. More- 
over, the speeding up of all traffic would mean a finan- 
cial economy, because slow movement is costly in time 
and money to the operators of all vehicles involved. 


How the Bay State Street 
Railway Has Tackled the 
Fare-Increase Problem in 
the Light of Its Peculiar 
Conditions. A Uniform 
Method Is Not Deemed Ad- 
visable in This Case. 


By P. F. Sullivan 


President Bay State Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass. 


dation of seventy-odd companies, we operate substan- 
tially one-third of the mileage of the whole State. Our 
lines run through twenty cities and seventy towns in a 
stretch of territory in eastern Massachusetts 110 miles 
long. The cities are usually small ones, in most of 
which the industries are mainly textile, and in some 
shoe manufacturing. The population in such cities con- 
tributes less per capita to railway operation than any 
other population in the United States or Canada. 

Many people look upon us as a company with an 
income of more than $10,000,000—one that can be com- 
pared with others of similar income. It is not pos- 
sible to make such a comparison. The largest city in 
which we operate has a population of about 120,000. 
A portion of our income is derived from that city, but 
the very much greater part of our income is derived 
from the large number of small cities and towns above 
mentioned. 

Four years ago we began our movement for higher 
fares, basing our case on investment value. The com- 
mission found an investment value substantially 7 per 
cent below our value, but theirs was a value for rate- 
making purposes which did not include all the property 
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of the company. On that point they were entirely 
right. For example, there was about $1,000,000 worth 
of our property leased to another company, and prop- 
erly that should not have been included. 

On the investment value found the commission ruled 
that we were entitled to earn 6 per cent. They also 
said that after making proper allowance for the modern 
theory of depreciation, which involved an amount of 
nearly $700,000, we ought to do several things in the 
matter of intensive operation. The irony of that sit- 
uation was largely this—almost everything they said 
we ought to do was something they and their pre- 
decessor commission had prevented us from doing. All 
in all, they made several good rulings, and several bad 
ones, and I do not think I am telling any tales out of 
school when I say that they wish they had not written 
some of the things they did write. 

In that readjustment we did not get enough. Our 
application was for a uniform increase from a 5-cent 
rate to a 6-cent rate. The commission refused all 
increases except in what might be called interurban 
territory, although this is not comparable at all to what 
in other parts of the country is understood as such 
territory. Our interurban trackage is simply lines on 
which the cars are operated with ordinary speed be- 
tween cities and towns on public ways. The commis- 
sion allowed an increase covering 375 miles of such 
territory. Our total mileage is about 900 miles. 

Right there, however, we found a great deal of com- 
fort, for the practice of our commissions in the past 
has been to follow the principle of the same rate of 
fare in each city and each town and between centers, 
no matter whether the territory was paying or non- 
paying. 


GETTING THE FARE CASE REOPENED 


The decision rendered in July, 1916, was to remain 
in effect until Aug. 31, 1917. During the winter the 
era of greatly increased prices for materials and cost of 
operation came in. We found we were up against it and 
could not sell securities, and we decided on another 
plan of campaign. Having broken down that barrier of 
a uniform rate of fare, for our whole territory, we 
proceeded on the theory that we would endeavor to make 
a still further change in our rates. We would seek to 
have our territory subdivided into three classes— 
urban, suburban and interurban—the last being the 
territory where an increase in fare had already been 
allowed. : 

The first obstacle was to get the commission to re- 
open the case. Under its rulings the burden of proof 
would be upon the petitioner. We said that we wanted 
quick action and asked how the commission would feel 
if we went directly to the Legislature. There we could 
obtain quick action with the burden of proof on the 
other side. 

Just previous to this, however, we had started on a 
campaign of publicity. I sent a letter to the Mayor and 
the city solicitor of each city, representatives of boards 
of trade and others, inviting them to come into Boston 
without telling them why. Substantially ninety men 
came to attend a luncheon. I told them that a great 
deal had been said about getting together and lay- 
ing the cards on the table, and that I had asked them 
to come so that I might do that very thing. “And the 
cards showed that either we must have an increased 
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income or the public must take and operate the railway 
if it wanted service. The city representatives said 
that they had no legal right to take over the railway, 
but that they would join us in a request for increased 
income if we would join them in going before the Leg- 
islature for the general right to take over the lines. 

At that meeting they appointed a committee which 
reported back that we ought to go to the different com- 
munities and tell them what I had said. They asked if 
I would not undertake the campaign of publicity, and 
this was arranged. I went around to about fourteen 
different places, and told the story in the most element- 
ary manner, dealing with the fundamentals. I think 
that was the very best thing that we did. The news- 
papers in the local communities gave us from two to 
three columns of space, and thus publicity was secured 
just where it was needed. 

We went in good faith to the Governor with two 
propositions, namely, increased fares or public owner- 
ship, and said that we were ready to do exactly what 
I said we would do. He balked on the proposition of 
public ownership, but said he would recommend the 
other. We then petitioned the Legislature, knowing 
that we had only one chance in five. The Senate ac- 
cepted the petition and referred the matter to a com- 
mittee, but we fell short four votes in the House. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, we presented 
a petition to the commission to reopen the case. Some 
communities that had been previously actively hostile 
went before the commission and favored our petition. 
Others were not very enthusiastic in favor of it, but 
the next morning the commission decided to reopen 
the case. In thirty days from that time we got a 
favorable decision, allowing a basic 6-cent fare in all 
our territory, and a compromise in the form of twenty 
tickets for $1 in book form, the cover to accompany 
any ticket and the tickets not to be used on Sundays, 
holidays or Saturday afternoons. We are to try this 
plan for six months, until Jan. 15, 1918. This period 
applies only to the matter under consideration in the re- 
opened case. The company is just now announcing a 
mileage system for the rest of the territory, 375 miles, 
where the rate increase was approved in 1916. The 
new rate will be 3 cents a mile instead of 2 cents, 
which means substantially a 30 per cent increase on 
top of the preceding 20 per cent increase. [See Traffic 
and Transportation Department in this issue.—EDs.] 

The tickets represent 21 per cent of the income in 
the territory affected, 7. ¢., in cities where transfers are 
used. Such territory produces 13 per cent of the com- 
pany’s gross income. The fares now average 5.7 cents. 
The difference between that and 6 cents is due to two 
things—namely, the tickets mentioned above, which are 
substantially 2.5 per cent of our gross, and the use of 
commutation and workmen’s tickets. 

The company has sixteen traffic centers. The results 
have been as different as if some of them were 1000 
miles apart. We showed in one center a loss of 2.4 
per cent in income in two months and a half. We 
showed in another center an increase of 19.7 per cent 
in income, the other centers varying all the way be- 
tween these two figures. Anyone who did not look 
below the surface could take either one of these situa- 
tions and prove a case that was not true. The falling 
off in income in the first center was not due to the 
increase in fares but to local industrial conditions 
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The great increase in income in the other center was 
not due to increased fares, because there were none 
in that district—the city of Newport, R. I. This has 
* to-day a floating population, due to the influx of sailors, 
or substantially the same number as its permanent 
population. 
We are at present weighing every factor, giving 
_ due weight to weather conditions and other vicissi- 
: tudes. Our increase in fares for the two months and 
a half after July 15 was greater than the increase in 
_ the preceding six months and a half, but, inasmuch as 
| we cannot yet attach the proper weight to each factor, 
3 


we cannot now give a more definite figure. We shall 
have something better about the first week of Novem- 
ber, and all the data will be at the service of any 
electric railway man who cares to send for them. 


_ Shortening 
: Present 
Single-Fare 
Zones 


one which provokes least public disfavor, yields 

the greatest increase in net earnings and is eco- 
nomically sound—and is still possible of permanent 
application. It is believed that in many cases the 
shortened zone has these advantages over suggestions 
to increase flat-rate fares or charge for transfers. 

The baker when confronted by higher cost of man- 
ufacture does not increase the customary price of 
the loaf. He cuts down the size. The politician when 
facing the higher cost of government does not increase 
the tax rate. He raises the assessment. Indirection is 
the least unpopular method: In applying the shortened 
zone plan only a minority of the patrons will be 
affected, and it requires no involved technical discus- 
sion to convince the public that if added earnings are 
necessary those who ride farthest should pay the in- 
crease. It’is not a square deal to ask the center to 
earry the fringe indefinitely. 

The revenue possibilities of the shortened zone 
plan are substantial. Speakers have on two previous 
oecasions before this association explained the opera- 
tion of the zone system as applied to Milwaukee’s sub- 
_urbs. The single-fare zone extends from 3% to 4% 
miles from the center of population and traffic. Beyond 
this center zone, or metropolitan district, we charge 2 
cents cash or 1 2/3 cents ticket fare for each mile zone. 
_ The average fare within the single-fare zone is 4.23 


Ton desirable solution of the fare problem is the 


*Address presented at honey te of American Electric Railway 
Association, New York, Oct. 9, 1917. 
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I do not believe in a horizontal increase on existing 
zones. As to whether another can apply that principle 
in his territory, it is for him to say. I know that it 
does not fit our conditions. 

The rate of fare, as General Hancock said. years ago 
about the tariff, is purely a local question. I do not 
believe there is any rule that can be scientifically ap- 
plied in one place that will produce the same results 
in another place, for all the elements that enter into 
that problem will not be the same. 

We have a traffic loss, and this shows three stages. 
It is least in the interurban territory, more in the 
suburban territory, and greatest in the urban terri- 
tory. I would suggest caution in applying a horizontal 
increase with the expectation of getting a correspond- 
ing numerical increase in income. 


Fifteen Reasons, Based in 
Part on the Experience in 
Milwaukee, Are Given in 
Favor of the Fare-Zone 
System of Increasing Fares 
Rather than Increasing the 
Unit Fare or Charging for 
Transfers 


By Edwin Gruhl 


Assistant to President The Mil- 

waukee Hlectric Railway & 

Light Company, Milwaukee, 
is. 


Studies indicate that the creation of another 


cents. 
zone about 1 mile in width in the present single-fare 
area with the same zone fare would yield added annual 


revenues of $844,000. A 5-cent straight fare in the 
present single-fare area would yield only $790,000, un- 
der the assumption of no decrease in riding habit, and 
a l-cent charge for transfer, provided passengers paid 
for as many as they now require, would yield only 
$446,000. The transfer ratio in Milwaukee is high. 
About 41'% per cent of our revenue passengers ride on 
transfers, and it may be expected, in line with experi- 
ence elsewhere, that the demand for transfers would be 
materially reduced if charged for. We could not ex-- 
pect that a charge of 1 cent for a transfer would yield 
more than $300,000. ; 

We have for several years made what Doolittle calls 
functional income accounts of the business. These 
separately show expenses varying with the car-mile, 
car-hour, passengers, miles of single track and other 
operating units. By ascertaining the units of any part 
of the business it is possible to construct an income 
account showing the revenues, expenses and net income 
or deficit of any cross-section of the business. We 
have done this in the case of the proposed mile zone at 
the outer edge of the present single-fare area. It is 
unnecessary here to make detailed reference to the 
figures, but some of the results concretely illustrate the 
result of tendencies responsible for our present difficul- 
ties and likely to be responsible for even greater diffi 
culties in the future. 
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We found that 23.3 per cent of the car-miles and 
20.2 per cent of the car-hours of the present single-fare 
area were required to supply service in the contem- 
plated zone. The number of fares lifted was a scant 
20 per cent of the total. The miles of single track 
required for the service was 33.9 per cent, and the 
percentage of the total valuation apportionable to the 
service was 31.9 per cent. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the income account of the new zone dis- 
closed that it now fails to pay operating expenses in- 
cluding depreciation and taxes. The present single- 
fare area yielded just over 4 per cent on the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission’s low valuation of physical prop- 
erty. With the new zone eliminated, which it is pro- 
posed to have stand on its own feet, the new single-fare 
area under present rates of fare and with present trans- 
fer privileges would yield a return of 7.43 per cent on 
the physical value of the property as found by the Rail- 
road Commission. 

The cost of street railway service is controlled 
by the distance passengers are carried and the service 
provided therefor. While transportation costs are made 
up of items which are independent of the length of 
haul as well as items which vary directly with the haul, 
the latter predominate. Our average haul per passen- 
ger in the single-fare area in 1911 was about 2.73 
miles. Recent studies indicate that it is now more 
nearly 3.3 miles. An increase in the passenger haul is 
inevitable with the growth of residence districts in out- 
lying territory. As this occurs the average single-fare 
haul within unrestricted single-fare areas becomes 
more and more unremunerative. 

Because of the operation of these cost factors 
every street railway has a geographic limit beyond 
which it cannot haul passengers for a single fare with- 
out loss. It is probable that in most cities, as in the 
ease of Milwaukee, this economical limit has not only 
been reached but long since been exceeded. 

Just how. rapidly this extension or spread of popu- 
jation over wider areas is taking place is evident from 
population studies made in Milwaukee. We have made 
forecasts of population to 1930 based upon past rate 
of increase, studies in changes of character of real 
estate, industrial factors; ete. These studies indicate 
that where in 1910 there was 93.3 per cent of the 
population in a 614-mile area located within the central 
3%-mile area, this might be expected to decrease to 
76.5 per cent of the total population within the same 
area in 1930. These conclusions were corroborated by 
independent studies made by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. There is no question but that the relatively 
greater increase in population in the outskirts will 
result, as cities grow, in a greater proportion of long- 
haul busine§gs. 

Besides this evident economic justification, the 
zone basis of street railway fares is more in keeping 
with the principle of public utility law which prohibits 
discrimination. Only such a system of charges is rea- 
sonable in which each person or class pays in accordance 
with the cost of service occasioned by each class. This 
principle has been responsible for the condemnation by 
commissions of the flat rate electric and water service 
and the insistance in railroad cases that the losses on 
the long haul shall not be offset’by profits on the short- 
haul business. 
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The zone basis of fares, moreover, conforms more 
closely than any other system with the ability of the 
customer to pay. Living expenses, generally speaking, 
are less, and living advantages greater at the outskirts 
than in the center of the city. This we regard as a 
very important point. The value of real estate is a fair 
index of the comparative importance of the major 
item—ground rent. In Milwaukee, the tax assess- 
ments have for years been maintained closely to within 
100 per cent of the saies value, and the assessments of 
land and improvements are carefully separated. Within 
the proposed restricted single-fare area we find an 
average assessed value of $260 per front foot on streets 
upon which the car lines operate, and an average value 
of $100 per front foot on adjacent residence streets. 
In the proposed new mile zone we find an average value 
of $37 per front foot on streets on which the street . 
railway operates, and $30 on adjacent streets. In other 
words, realty values in the proposed zone are only 14 to 
30 per cent of realty values in the proposed single-fare 
area. There can be no question but that the outskirts 
have offsetting economic advantages which enable its 
inhabitants to pay the full cost of street railway service 
occasioned by the longer haul. 

The factor of competing forms of trast etarien 
is also an important one. It is significant that the 
jitneys, when the price of gasoline permitted us to have 
more of them, operated almost wholly within this pro- 
posed new inner single-fare area. In any permanent 
system of fares, the possibility of motor bus competition 
for short-haul business is important. The zone system 
is the only rational way of successfully meeting this 
competition. 

The effect of any change in the system of fares 
upon riding habit must also be considered. It is prob- 
able, judging from the experience with 6-cent fares in 
Massachusetts, that increases in the single or flat- 
rate fares result in decreased riding. This decrease 
occurs in the more profitable short haul or convenience 
traffic. Some reduction in riding habit is also to be 
expected with the charge for transfer. It is difficult to 
forecast the net result of changes in riding habit with 
increasing prices. It is apparent, however, that under 
the zone system such as here discussed fewer passen- 
gers will be affected than by the two alternative plans; 
the opposition from patrons will be less, and the riding 
habit will be least affected because most of the traffic 
upon which the increased charge will be laid is of a 
long haul and necessary, rather than of a short haul 
and convenience nature. 

Finally the most important advantage of the 
shortened zone plan over plans to increase single fares 
or charge for transfers may be referred to. This is 
its flexibility for future adjustment. New zones may 
be established or old zones eliminated as net earnings 
fall or rise without ¢hange in the methods of collection, 
ete. Or charges within the zone may be increased or 
decreased. The justification for such increases or de- 
creases may be readily ascertained from the studies of 
traffic and cost. On the other hand, with a charge for 
a transfer once introduced and fixed, increases would 
be difficult and other forms of relief would necessarily 
have to be resorted to. It is not probable that any 
street railway will eventually obtain all the relief from 
losses which the economic facts justify. Commissions 
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are at times lacking in courage, and adjustments will 
likely be made in installments. 

Among the objections it is claimed that the zone 
plan is un-American. But in the present crisis it has 
been found expedient to adopt many innovations which 
are not sanctioned by American practice. In fact, the 
“one city-one fare” idea was sponsored by electric rail- 
way promoters who feared that the zone system would 
reduce prospective profits of the projected business. 
The same free and easy American plan of a flat rate for 
lodging and food and eat what you please is surviving 
only in our smaller hotels. If the zone plan has merit, 
now is the opportunte time to adopt it as an American 
institution. 

It is urged that it leads to congestion of popula- 
tion. But the truth is, as Doolittle has pointed out, 
that congestion is nowhere greater than in our large 
American cities. It is actually decreasing in some 
European cities where the zone system is almost uni: 
versally applied, but there are probably other factors 
contributing to this decrease. The street railway fare 
is so small a part of the citizen’s budget that it cannot 
influence living habits. What is true is that the Amer- 
ican city is surrounded with a succession of new and 
more fashionable residence sections, the older ones 
falling into decay and disrepute. If the older sections 
were taxed, regulated and inspected the way our street 
railways are kept up to standard, our cities would have 
no slum problem and realty values would have greater 
stability. 

The difficulties and inconvenience of fare collec- 
tion are also frequently referred to as an objection of 
great practical weight. These administrative problems 
are not nearly as serious as imagined. They have been 
effectively met in the plan of fare collection of the 
Hudson tubes, and they have occasioned no difficulty in 
other places in which the system is operated. 


Cost of Health Supervision 


The conference board of physicians in industrial 
practice has issued a compilation for 1916 of health- 
supervision costs as reported by ninety-nine industrial 
plants located in fifteen states. The total average num- 
ber of employees supervised during the year was 
495,544. The total cases of all kinds were 8,165,114, at 
a total medical and surgical cost of $1,238,485, or an 
average of $2.50. The average annual cost per em- 
ployee, excluding four plants for which the cost in- 
cludes sickness treatment of employees and their fami- 
lies at home, was $2.21. 

For five establishments in the transportation indus- 
try the supervised employees totaled 35,795. The cases 
numbered 81,591 and cost $69,633, an average annual 
cost per employee of $1.95. In the case of seven plants 
in the light and power industry, the employees num- 
bered 24,921. Their cases totaled 49,046 and cost 
$92,601, an average of $3.72. 

The data contained in the compilation were secured 
from plants engaged in many industries; in light, 
medium and heavy work; in comparatively safe as well 


as hazardous operations, and in shops of various size 


and character, located in different parts of the United 
States. Some are situated in cities where hospitals 
and specialists are available, and some are not. 
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What if the Street 
Cars Go Broke? 


HE street car business in this State is 
not sharing the prosperity of the times. 


A Faced by a rising tide of costs of 
,materials and labor and a fixed nickel fare, 
it is in real danger. 


Why the nickel shrunk to three conte 


The Boston News Bureau recently. published } 


the result of its investigation into the ceased! 
‘eost of the more important classes of street; 
‘railroad supplies most largely used. The! 
‘increase in prices for 1917 over 1915 follows: 


If the street car companies go 
broke the public will suffer, for 
poorer service must inevitably fol- 
Jow. Such a result can be avoided 
if the business is made attractive 
enough so that investors will pro- 
vide the funds to keep it growing 


and make the service better. Brass, Bar, Sheet and Spring 


What If Street Cars Go Broke? 


New York Association Puts Out Publicity Pamphlet 
with This Title 
HE latest publicity material issued by the New York 
Electric Railway Association in its campaign for 
higher fares in New York State bears the title “What 
If The Street Cars Go Broke”? It is a sixteen-page 
pamphlet with cover and carries on its front cover a 
quotation from the decision of the Public Service Com- 
mission in the case of the Schenectady Railway Com- 
pany as follows: “Driving private capital from the work 
of extending and improving the transit facilities our 
people now enjoy * * * would be deplorable.” 
The first section of the pamphlet contains abstracts 
of some testimony presented at the recent hearing in 
Albany, including that by Dr. Conway that not half of 
the up-State trolley companies in New York are earn- 
ing even their fixed charges, and twice as many are 
failing to earn fixed charges in 1916 as in 1908. The 
second section shows that the railway companies have 
to pay more than ever before for their supplies. The 
third section shows how the public is demanding better 
cars, faster trips, smoother tracks, transfers, longer 
rides, etc., but there is no increase in fare. The fourth 
section shows how the electric car has made the growth 
of big cities possible; the fifth, the foolishness of com- 
petition as a street car regulator, and the final section, 
that investors are fighting shy of putting any money 
into the electric railway business. 
Four pages of the pamphlet are reproduced. 
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Improvements followed so rapidly, and the 
public was so insistent in its demands for the 
latest that a peculiar thing happened. New 
types of cars were put in before the old ones were 
worn out, The old ones, notwithstanding they 
had years of wear left in them, went to the 
scrap heap before they could pay a return on, 
the money they cost. In Denver, for instance, 
an entire new cable car system was scrapped 
before it had been in use a year. Public: “Here's what f waat— 

Hare's what I'U give” 

years the companies have not been able to 

earn even the legal “fair return” and they have’ 
brought these facts squarely before the Public: 
Service Commission.. The companies must 

have a greater income. 

This is not a sudden condition, it has been 
jbad and growing worse steadily for many 
beara 

It is so bad now that investors will no 
longer put capital into street railways. 
New building has stopped. Companies can- 
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New York Conference Proceedings 


The American Electric Railway Association on October 9 Held a Con- 

ference in Place of the Usual Convention—The Discussion Centered on 

Higher Fares and Labor Conditions —J. J. Stanley Elected President 
Attendance Three Hundred to Three Hundred and Fifty. 


of what would have been the thirty-sixth annual 

convention of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation. Morning and afternoon sessions were held 
on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at the United Engineering So- 
cieties’ building in New York City, the former head- 
quarters of the association. 
The morning session was 


N. informal conference this year took the place 


problems. The action leading to this result was taken 

by the executive committee in April of this year. 
Practically all committee work has likewise been sus- 
pended. These steps were taken in the belief that the 
unusual and difficult conditions facing the industry 
would leave officials of member companies little time 
to devote to matters not-con- 


opened by President L. S. 
Storrs with an explanation 
that the reasons for the 
holding of an informal con- | 
ference instead of the usual 
convention were the dis- 
turbed conditions of the 
country and the necessity 
for the presence of most 
railway men on their own 
properties. He also an- 
nounced the election by the 
executive committee of the 
following officers and execu- 
tive committee members for 
the year 1917-1918; Presi- 
dent J. J. Stanley, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Railway; first vice- 
president, J. H. Pardee, J. 
G. White Management Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y.; 
second vice-president Rich- 
ard McCulloch, United Rail- 
ways of St. Louis, Mo.; 
third vice-president M. C. 
Brush, Boston (Mass.) Ele- —os 
vated Railway; fourth vice- 
president T. S. Williams, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid 
Transit Company; manufacturers’ representatives on 
executive committee: Thomas Finigan, American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company, Chicago, Ill.; James H. 
McGraw, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; S. M. Curwen, J. G. Brill Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. W. Rice, Jr., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., and Guy E. Tripp, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, New York, N. Y. 

After stating that the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, E. B. Burritt, would be received by title, Mr. 
Storrs read his presidential address, an abstract of 
which forms the leading article in this issue. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


On account of the entrance of this country into the 
great war the association, for the first time in its his- 
tory, omits its annual convention and holds’instead a 
one-day conference for the discussion of immediate 


John J. Stanley 


President Cleveland Railway 


and 
President-Elect American Electric Railway 
Association 


cerned with the direct oper- 
ation of their properties. 
Other activities of the as- 
sociation, however, have not 
been slowed up. On the 
contrary, efforts have been 
redoubled to the end that 
the association may serve 
the industry through other 
channels with increased effi- 
ciency. 

An important work was 
undertaken the early part 
of this year by the associa- 
tion’s committee on national 
defense. Steps were taken 
in January, 1916, to organ- 
ize this committee and later 
the committee met in Wash- 
ington with a conference of 
steam railroad officials called 
by the Secretary of War at 
the instance of Daniel Wil- 
lard, chairman advisory 
commission Council of Na- 
tional Defense. As a result 
a plan to supply the govern- 
ment with information con- 
cerning the electric railways was worked out and is 
now approaching completion. 

In addition the committee has from time to time is- 
sued bulletins of information concerning issues arising 
as a result of the war. To date nine of these bulletins 
have been distributed to all electric railways, whether 
or not they were members of the association. They 
related to general suggestions, food conservation, first 
Liberty Loan, registration of employees under the draft 
law, coal supply (two bulletins), military tariffs, freight 
car loading and second Liberty Loan. The committee 
will issue further bulletins as the occasion requires. 
The association magazine Aera has assisted in this work 
through the publication of additional information of 
value in the present situation. 

Through the suspension of many of the association’s 
activities, the magazine assumes a more and more im- 
portant place in the organization’s affairs. It is the 
medium by which the interest of members, both indi- 
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vidual and company, must be kept alive and its sup- 
port is more than ever a matter of necessity. 

The work of the committees of the affiliated techni- 
cal associations having been suspended, the question 
box maintained in the magazine is one of the best 
means afforded to the active men of the various engi- 
neering and operating departments for the discussion 
of the problems that arise in their affairs. Aera is also 
paying much attention to the pressing and vital prob- 
lems which confront the industry in connection with in- 
creased revenue and the war. It is necessary that there 
be presented to the executives of our properties every 
available piece of information in connection with these 
subjects and in this way and by the publication of dis- 
cussions which present the railways’ case, our magazine 
is exerting a distinct influence. The advertising re- 
ceipts have increased during the year, in spite of busi- 
ness conditions which militate against larger advertis- 
ing appropriations on the part of business concerns in 
the electric railway field. 


The mid-year meeting and dinner of the association 
was held in Boston on Feb. 16, 1917. The attendance 
at the meeting was about 650. A comprehensive pro- 
gram arranged by the committee on subjects was car- 
ried out. 

During the year those sections of the Engineering 
Manual which were revised during 1916 were reprinted 
and issued to company members and those individuals 
allied with the Engineering Association. 

The work of soliciting new company members has 
been carried on actively through the means of circu- 
lars and special letters from the office of the secretary. 
Unfavorable business conditions, however, have mili- 
tated against the acquisition of any considerable num- 
ber of new members. \ 


During the year the association has lost nine railway 
companies and nine manufacturer companies through 
resignation and one railway and two manufacturer com- 
panies through consolidation. It has gained seven new 
railway and seven new manufacturer companies. The 
resignation of the nine railway companies was due in 
each case to unfavorable business conditions. The same 
reason caused the withdrawal of some of the manufac- 
turer companies. Others gave the abandonment of the 
annual convention as the cause for severing connection 
with the association. 

The committee on company sections and individual 
membership reports the organization on Feb. 15, 1917, 
of Section No. 11, on the property of the Toledo Rail- 
ways & Light Company. This is a joint section with 
the National Electric Light Association, the American 
Gas Association and the National District Heating 
Association. It started with 132 railway members. 
Several other sections were in prospect but with the 
entrance of the United States into the war the com- 
panies contemplating their organization advised the 
committee on company sections that plans would be 
abandoned for the present. The company section 
membership shows a satisfactory increase, the total 
membership now being 1741, a gain for the year ot 
267. 

Efforts were made during the year to increase the 
enrollment of individual members, sixty-four new mem- 
bers being secured. Notwithstanding these efforts this 
class of membership shows a net loss during the year 
of thirty-three. Almost all of these were manufacturers 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Ten Months Ended Aug. 31, 1917 
Revenues 
Admission fees: 
Railway companies $70.00 
Manufacturing companies .............. 70.00 


$140.00 


Annual dues: 
Rarwlway = companiesnk trcs, sisted uate dee® » $45,648.50 
9,225.50 


3,133.67 $58,007.67 


Miscellaneous income: 
Contribution from Hotel Men’s Assn... 
Interest on depositsc Oo < i550 Baki mae 
Sale of advance papers, year book, etc.. 
Sale of “Engineering Manual’ and binder 
Sale of “Studies in the Cost of Urban 
» ransportation Service! |. 22 sles. a2» aye 
Sale of “Bibliography on Valuation”... . 
Sale of other pamphlets..............0. 


ale Ob dinner tleKeESe ak is wakes oteee sO $6,672.95 
Aera: 
ROG EIST GS Ns o.5 sancigrari dee. cyy 6 &, ws ogre en tees $14,083.16 


Subscriptions : 


Sale of binders 


Railway! companies i). ci 5 poe lees e 3,764.00 

Manufacturing companies ............ 1,329.00 

INGAAS! 621i sei's ets Ua, Sn eee 2,086.00 

Company section members ........... 1,739.01 

SeNonsmeém persis hire. 114.50 
Sale of extra copies.... 42 
17 


Expenses 
Ammerican A SSoCia tor 1 <.ancy ecto eteisl eak echo eaieks $43,591.48 
Accountants’ Association 321.85 
Engineering Association 
Claims Association 


STATEMENT OF M®MBERSHIP 
Sept. 30, 1917 


Company——, 


Rail- Manufac- Indi- 

way turing Total vidual 

Number of members, Feb. 1, 1917.... 355 211 566 1,289 
Number of members reinstated...... 1 9 10 5 
Number of new members............ 5 6 11 27 
Resignations since Feb. 1, 1917...... 4 7 11 629 
COonSOHNGationSityarimasc a> sles oe ane ae ¥ 2 2 SF 
POR A RGRAS pc CENTS Bh, Suet. cient y pene. heres 357 217 574 1,256 
Company sectionvmembhers) tio..i4 kas steteetme tere eins os) wre 1,741 


who dropped their individual membership because the 
membership of their companies carried with it the same 
privileges for which they were formerly required to 
take individual membership. 

The bureau of information maintained at association 
headquarters has been active throughout the year in 
meeting requests for information from many sources. 


‘The demands for this service are constantly increasing. 


Data on a great variety of subjects were furnished in 
response to 546 requests during the twelve months end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1917. 

In addition to the supplying of information on re- 
quest the bureau compiled and issued in July a com- 
prehensive bulletin on wages and working conditions of 
trainmen. This bulletin comprised thirty-four pages, 
the information having been secured from 674 com- 
panies. 

The association has continued its subscription to the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau for 1917. Thirty-three com- 
panies made 17,234 reports, the bureau returning re- 
ports on 942 names. 

The association has been represented in Washington 
this year by S. S. Perry. Mr. Perry under the direction 
of the committee on federal relations has kept the as- 
sociation informed in matters of interest before Con- 
gress and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

During the pendency of the war revenue bill a com- 
mittee representing several classes of public utilities 
made its headquarters in Washington, and the entire 
time of its members was devoted to matters connected 
with this legislation. The association was represented 
on this committee by the chairman P. H. Gadsden, presi- 
dent Charleston Consolidated Railway & Lighting Com- 
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pany, Charleston, 8S. C., and E. W. Wakelee, vice-presi- 
dent Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J. 

The association has maintained its membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States during 
the year and was represented by delegates at the annual 
convention held in Washington, and at the special war 
convention of American business held at Atlantic City. 


LABOR MATTERS AND HIGHER FARES 


The remainder of the morning session was occupied 
with the reading of three papers and a part of the dis- 
cussion on higher fares. The papers, which are all ab- 
stracted earlier in this issue, were as follows: “Is the 
War Bonus Practicable as a Means of Wage Adjust- 
ment in the Electric Railway Industry?” by E. G. Con- 
nette, president United Gas & Electric Engineering Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y.; “Female Substitutes for 
Male Employees,” by F. W. Brooks, president Detroit 
(Mich.) United Railways, and “The Pending Applica- 
tions for Fare Increases in New York State,” by J. K. 
Choate, vice-president J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 

C. L. 8. Tingley, American Railways Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., opened the discussion on increases in fares. 
He said that while the matter is as pressing in Penn- 
sylvania as in New York the association there has not 
yet succeeded in getting the companies to act together. 
The Scranton Railway has filed a tariff calling for a 6- 
cent fare over its entire system. This company was 
selected because it was considered a prosperous one and 
because in part of the city there was an old legislative 
grant in place of a local franchise, making, the systen? 
fairly directly subject to legislative control. In prep- 
aration for the campaign much publicity work was done 
in explaining the reasons for the increase. As a result 
the Board of Trade of Scranton appointed a committee 
to consider the matter and the company supplied full 
data. On the whole the committee supported the com- 
pany’s contentions, but the board has so far failed to 
take action. The city council has instructed its legal 
department to file a protest on the basis that the legal 
fare limit is 5 cents. Other protests have been filed 
along the same line, only one alleging that the 5-cent 
fare is ample. 


CENTRALIZATION OF INFORMATION IS A NECESSITY 


J. S. Drum, San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways, Oakland, Cal., said that this road ceased paying 
dividends in 1912. Since that time it has encountered 
all sorts of difficulties, paving, financing, labor, etc. It 
is at present paying the highest rate for electric rail- 
way labor in the United States. The bonus system 
which has been in operation has cost the company $1,- 
300,000 extra during the last few years, but the men 
want still higher wages. The cost of living is no higher 
in this railway’s territory than elsewhere, but the men 
insist on exorbitant wages regardless of this fact. 

Mr. Drum pointed out that the papers presented at 
the meeting had outlined clearly the problems before 
the industry. The question remaining is to find the 
solution. In labor circles centralization is the feature 
of the movement for higher wages. Mr. Choate’s sug- 
gestion, therefore, for the formation of a central com- 
mittee on higher fares for the association is- timely. 
The association should realize that this is a problem of 
necessity, and one that must be solved by the industry. 
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Referring to Mr. Choate’s paper Mr. Drum pointed 
out that municipal ownership cannot be counted upon 
as a remedy because cities will not buy properties that 
seem to be losing money. They will not make bad busi- 
ness bargains, Again, reduction of service is impos- 
sible under present conditions. The direction in which 
the problem must be solved is in educating the public, 
public bodies, employees and others as to the real con- 
ditions. To this end practical assistance from the as- 
sociation is needed. Employees have made demands 
partly because they do not understand the distinction 
between labor conditions in this and other industries. 
The desired information is not easy to get but it is 
necessary. It should show comparisons of wages and 
living expenses in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Drum showed that public education is needed 


‘partly because politics must be combatted, and because 


it is always difficult to secure an increase in price of 
something for which the people must pay directly. 
Newspaper arguments not based upon sound economics 
must also be refuted. The burden of spreading the 
facts rests upon the individual companies. Each must 
spread exact information in the community from which 
it derives its income and to a large extent its capital. 
The association committee should have broad powers to 
enable it to assist in this work, and it should assume 
its proper responsibility. The problems are staring us 
in the face. The thing to do is to take off our coats 
and get to work. 

In commenting upon the remarks of Mr. Drum, 
President Storrs stated that a committee on increases 
in fares has just been appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Choate, and already has held a meeting. 
He then called upon A. W. Brady, Union Traction Com- 
pany of Indiana, Anderson, Ind. Mr. Brady confined 
his remarks to interurban fares, although, he said, the 
Indiana urban railways have the same problems as 
those elsewhere. In Indiana the interurban fares are 
on a copper-zone basis with a basic rate of 2 cents per 
mile. The steam railroads in the State are held by 
statute to a 2-cent rate in 5-cent zones. The question 
which troubles the electric railway managers is as ta 
the effect upon their traffic of a raise in rate of fare 
to, say, 24%, cents per mile in competition with the 
steam roads restricted as the latter are by statute. 

In Ohio, Mr. Brady said, some roads have under- 
taken to increase the rate to 21% cents and one of these, 
the Western Ohio Railway, has done so with satisfac- 
tory results so far. 


Mr. BRUSH RECOMMENDED SPEEDY ACTION 


M. C. Brush, Boston Elevated Railway, advocated 
vigorous action by those present at the meeting. In 
his opinion if the members present did not immediately 
do something different from what they had previously 
done, as a result of their attendance at the meeting, 
the time and expense incurred in attending it had. 
largely been wasted. Committees to investigate and 
report are excellent but at the same time this matter 
of increased revenue is pressing, and cases are under 
way even while the meeting is in progress. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, there is a continuing investiga- 
tion of electric railway matters. A recess committee 
of the Legislature has been studying the situation and 
will very shortly resume sittings. Later the commit- 
tee of eleven men will visit a number of cities in the 
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course of their investigation. One way in which the 
other companies can help those in Massachusetts, and 
indirectly help the industry, will be by giving this com- 
mittee full information if their respective localities 
are visited. 

In Mr. Brush’s opinion the 6-cent fare is not the 
solution of the fare problem. What is needed is to pro- 
vide permanent relief. Bankers will not invest money 
in electric railways unless they are convinced that 
there is provision for automatic adjustment of fares 
as conditions change. As an example of the right sort 
of thing in this connection Mr. Brush referred to the 
recent decision of the Massachusetts commission per- 
mitting the charging of a rate of 2 cents per mile by 
the Boston & Worcester Street Railway. 

Continuing, Mr. Brush said that in no other indus- 
try than the public utility is the burden upon the pro- 


ducer to show that increased income is necessary. In 


other lines prices are raised as required, and it is up 
to those affected to show that the rates are too high. 
In other words, prices of products are changed as con- 
ditions change, and it is the duty of legislatures to 
provide the same possibility for the electric railways. 
Unless they do so there will be no money available for 
the purchase of cars and rails. 


SOME THINGS THAT CAN BE DONE 


Coming to the practical application of his sugges- 
tions, Mr. Brush said better team work is needed in the 
industry. The companies must pull together and they 
could do this partly through the bureau advocated by 
Mr. Drum. The manufacturer members should also be 
ealled upon to assist as they reach a large section of 
the public. The co-operation of employees must be 
enlisted, too, as they come in touch with many people 
directly and can convince them that a living wage for 
the railway employee means reasonable fares. One 
plan which the Boston Elevated Railway is just in- 
augurating is the distribution of “transfer story” 
slips, similar in size to the transfers but of a different 
color. These are to be handed out with the transfers. 
A car sign campaign will be conducted at the same 
time, the signs being changed every three days. The 
first card shown will be blank, the next will carry an 
interrogation mark, and the following ones will con- 
tain convincing data in striking form. Advertising 
matter of this and other kinds could be syndicated so 
that all roads could have the benefit at’ moderate cost. 
Mr. Brush said further that the association of holders 
of electric railway securities which had been formed 
in Massachusetts was doing excellent work in appear- 
ing at hearings where increases of fare were in ques- 
tion. A national association of this kind would be 
effective. 

Mr. Brush then gave a résumé of the statement which 
he made recently before the recess committee in regard 
to the fundamental difficulty of securing justice under 
present conditions. The difficulty, he said, is political; 
we cannot expect commissioners to commit political 
suicide. The law must render easy, by making manda- 
tory, the provision of proper fares for the electric 
railways. Legislators must be made to understand that 
the problem under consideration is the future of the 
industry. The topic of future transportation facili- 
ties is one which must interest the public no matter 
how little it cares about the interests of the present 
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stockholders. Destruction of credit of electric railways 
by the assimilation of incorrect ideas by investors will 
make future transportation expensive. In the case of 
the Providence & Fall River Street Railway, recently 
sold at auction, the residents of the district served did 
not realize what they were losing in the dismantling 
of the railway until the actual wrecking of the property 
began. Then they waked up and hastily raised enough 
money to buy it, paying a handsome profit to the con- 
tractor. 

In conclusion Mr. Brush urged that the fare matter 
be gone into thoroughly. Relief from excessive taxa- 
tion is not enough. In Boston entire remission of 
taxes would provide only a small measure of the relief 
required, as would freedom from subway rentals also. 
Small detailed relief will not avail. As one way of 
impressing the lessons of the meeting upon the country 
promptly he suggested that the members present tele- 
graph home urging the companies through the local 
representatives of the Associated Press to editors to 
give all possible space to reports of the proceedings of 
the meeting. 


R. E. DANFORTH AWARDED COMPANY 
SECTION MEDAL 


During the progress of the morning session a num- 
ber of matters not directly connected with the general 
discussion were taken up. For the committee on award 
of a bronze medal for the best paper presented before a 
company section during the year, C. S. Sergeant, Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway, read a report. This recited the 
titles of papers presented in the competition and stated 
that the medal had been awarded to R. E. Danforth, 
Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., for his paper 
on “Economy.” Honorable mention was also accorded 
to Eugene Wagor, Manila Electric Railroad & Light 
Company, for his paper on “Duties of Trainmen.” 
After the report had been presented President Storrs 
invited Mr. Danforth to come forward, and Mr. Ser- 
geant presented the medal to him with a brief expres- 
sion of his pleasure in doing this on behalf of the 
committee. 

On motion of J. J. Stanley the following resolution 
regarding the second Liberty Loan was unanimously 
passed: 

“Resolved, That the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation pledges its support and urges its members to 
support the government in the flotation of the second 
Liberty Loan of 1917, and that the co-operation of its 
members be given -to the local Liberty Loan com- 
mittees.” 

M. R. Boylan, Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., 
explained to the conference that the United States Bureau 
of the Census will shortly commence the work of collect- 
ing statistics relating to the electrical industries for 
the calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1917. The associa- 
tion, he said, has been requested by the bureau to urge 
upon the companies that they give their co-operation 
in this important work. As in the case of the census 
of 1912 the Accountants’ Association will appoint a 
committee to work with the bureau in the matter of the 
form of the schedules and the inquiries that they con- 
tain. The association has been assured by the chief 
statistician for manufactures, under whose direction 
this work will be carried out, that it will be the de- 
sire of his office to simplify the schedules as much 
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as practicable and to have them conform with respect 
to their “Revenue and Income” account and “Operating 
Expenses” to the system of accounting adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and by the American 
Electric Railway Association. In his letter the chief 
statistician stated that he will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions or criticisms from electric railways with re- 
spect to the schedules. Copies of the last census report 
on electrical industries and of the schedules issued in 
connection with its compilation will be sent to any 
companies which desire them. 


PROCEEDINGS AT AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session of the conference was devoted 
to a topical discussion of various methods of increasing 
fares. Addresses along this line were made as follows: 
“Increases in Flat Rates for Present Zones,” by P. F. 
Sullivan, president Bay State Street Railway, Boston, 
Mass.; “Charges for Transfers,” by Frank Hedley, vice- 
president and general manager Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and New York Railways, New York, 
N. Y., and “Shortening Present Single-Fare Zones,” by 
Edwin Gruhl, assistant to president North American 
Company, New York, N. Y. In Mr. Hedley’s absence, 
his paper was read by his assistant, F. T. Wood. All 
the speeches are abstracted elsewhere in this issue. 

In opening the discussion President Storrs said that 
the problem of securing financial relief is general and 
that every railway man should realize the urgency of the 
situation. He suggested that employees might well be 
educated in regard to the situation through company- 
section meetings. 

Charles L. Henry commented upon the valuable infor- 
mation presented to the conference. He said that he 
would not place too great dependence upon educating 
the public, for education of the individual is very often 
restricted by the latter’s selfishness. 

Clarence P. King, president Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, described the regulatory conditions 
in the District of Columbia. He stated that now it 
seems impossible to get any governing body to consent 
to anything but one general fare in the company’s 
7-mile by 10-mile territory. At present there are uni- 
versal transfers and six tickets for a quarter. Some 
time, Mr. King thought, the company might in some 
way secure relief in a flat 5-cent fare. 

C. C. Peirce, manager railway department General 
Electric Company, Boston, Mass., mentioned the fact 
that it is a serious task to raise fares without making 
the product too costly for sale. He said that the Provi- 
dence & Fall River Street Railway, Swansea Center, 
Mass., of which he had been vice-president, had raised 
its rates, but each time the gross fell off. In other 
words, the company had reached the absolute maximum 
of traffic receipts to be expected. In conclusion, Mr. 
Peirce strongly urged the railways to extend their pub- 
licity work, promising the support of the manufac- 
turers. : 

Mr. Choate then explained the reason why railways 
in New York State outside of the metropolitan district 
had applied for a 6-cent fare. He said that the com- 
panies, on the basis of the Ulster & Delaware and New 
York & North Shore Traction court decisions, were try- 
ing to get the commission to override the old .5-cent 
maximum railroad law and local franchises, and that 
the question of a 1l-cent increase seemed the simplest 
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means for securing a decision from the commission in 
confirmation of its present complete power to raise rates. 
If the 6-cent fare should not give the desired relief, the 
door would be open for the companies to try to secure 
zone rates. Without doubt, he said, the ultimate goal 
is the distance tariff. 

Mr. Choate added that he is daily receiving many 
letters from bankers and investors for copies of the 
publicity pamphlet, “What if the Street Cars Go 
Broke?” that has been prepared by the New York Elec- 
tric Railway Association. The inquiries have shown 
the increasing interest taken in the conditions con- ° 
fronting electric railways. Mr. Choate also told how 
he had furnished a high-school pupil with exhaustive 
material for the affirmative side of a debate on the ques- 
tion of 6-cent fares for electric railways. This closed 
the discussion and the conference was adjourned. 


Meeting of Executive Committee 


HE American Association executive committee met 

in New York on Oct. 8, devoting most of the day 
to a consideration of the subject of higher fares. 
J. K. Choate, J. G. White Management Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., explained the plans which are under 
way in this connection. Mr. Choate is chairman of a 
committee on increased revenue for electric railways, 
the appointment of which was authorized at an earlier 
meeting of the executive committee. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are M. C. Brush, Boston Ele- 
vated Railway; J. D. Mortimer, North American Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; J. H. Alexander, Cleveland 
Railway, and C. Loomis Allen, Allen & Peck, Syracuse, 
NGOs 

By resolution the following telegram was ordered 
sent to Brig.-Gen. George H. Harries at Camp Cody, 
New Mexico: 

“The executive committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association in session here to-day (Oct. 8, 
1917): extends to you as past-president of the asso- 
ciation and as a personal friend of its members their 
heartiest congratulations upon your appointment as 
brigadier-general in the United States Army, and its 
best wishes for your welfare. The committee feels 
that the same qualities which have made you so val- 
uable a member and officer of the association will be 
of great service to your country in this its hour of 
need. L. S. Storrs, President.” 

The committee also elected officers and executive 
committee members as announced elsewhere in the 
report of the proceedings of the conference, the only 
changes being the advancement of each vice-president, 
bringing J. J. Stanley, Cleveland Railway, into the 
presidency, and adding as the new vice-president, 
T. S. Williams, Brooklyn, Rapid Transit Company. 

Among other routine items of business the forma- 
tion of a public utility section by the American Bar 
Association was noted, and it was decided to urge the ~ 
company members of the association to be represented 
in this through their legal departments. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were L. S. Storrs, 
J. J. Stanley, J. H. Pardee, Richard McCulloch, Guy 
M. Tripp, S. M. Curwen, Thomas Finigan, M. C. Brush, 
R. E. McDougall, M. R. Boylan, F. R. Phillips, C. 8. 
Sergeant, H. H. Vreeland, A. W. Brady, C. L. Henry, 
J. D. Mortimer, J. K. Choate and E. B. Burritt. 
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Saving an Electric Railway 


from Destruction 


How a Massachusetts Road Was Rescued from Dismantling After 
Being Sold at Auction, with the Scrap Pile as Its Destination— 
Public Sentiment Aroused at Prospect of Losing Facilities 


sold at auction on Sept. 12, 1917, to Karl Andrén 

of Boston, Mass., formerly purchasing agent for 
Stone & Webster and now well known as a dealer in 
second-hand machinery. The sale, which received brief 
comment in last week’s issue of this paper, resulted 
from the inability of the road to pay its bond interest 
and was held by the Industrial Trust Company of Prov- 
idence, R. I., as trustee for the bondholders, under a 
decree of the United States Court at Boston. The road 
is 12.5 miles long, and as the map reproduced herewith 
shows extends from the Rhode Island Company’s line at 
East Providence to the Bay State Street Railway’s line 
at Swansea. It formed part of a through route between 
Providence and Fall River, and on account of its irregu- 
lar alignment was known throughout southeastern 
Massachusetts as the “Snake Line.” Mr. Andrén pur- 
chased the road for $68,000 and intended to dismantle 
it and sell the entire property; but when the local pub- 
lic, particularly in the Swansea district, came to realize 
that the road was to be torn up a vigorously conducted 
campaign was at once inaugurated by representative 
citizens and business interests with the object of saving 
the property and resuming service, the cars having 
stopped running on Sept. 22. The purchaser on Oct. 6 
granted a reprieve subject to the payment of a guar- 
antee fund of $20,000, and subscriptions were at once 
collected to insure the road’s remaining on the Massa- 
chusetts street railway map. It now seems probable 
that the road will be purchased from Mr. Andrén at a 
price of $90,000 and service restored within a few days. 
The road was built in 1901 and for five years com- 
peted with some measure of success with other means 
of transportation in its district. Since 1906, however, 
earnings have decreased seriously, and an important 
factor in this situation has been the greatly improved 
service given by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad on its electrified Providence, Warren & Bristol 
branch. The running time between Fall River and 
Providence over the Providence & Fall River road was 
one hour and twenty-five minutes, as compared with 
forty-eight minutes on the New Haven line. The fare 
from Providence to Fall River was formerly 25 cents 
on the New Haven line and 15 cents on the Providence 
& Fall River road, but some years ago the 15-cent fare 
was increased to 27 cents by the establishment of a 
6-cent fare unit on the so-called “Middle Road.” On 
the New Haven branch, however, the fare is still 25 
cents, an extra charge being made, however, for bag- 
gage. The Providence & Fall River road has also been 
used for freight traffic between New Bedford, Fall 


[Ne Providence & Fall River Street Railway was 


_ River and Providence, but it appears that the company 


did not receive any substantial share of the revenue 
from this source, earning mainly mileage charges from 
the passage of foreign express cars over its rails. 
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In the fiscal 
year 1916 the 
gross earnings 
of the road 
were $50,734, 
operating ex- 
penses being 
$42,099, leaving 
a balance of 
$8,635. Fixed 
charges totaled $14,017, leaving a deficit of $5,382. 

The road was originally capitalized at $300,000. Its 
late capital stock was $165,000, with an equal amount 
of bonds, and a floating debt of about $140,000. For 
some years the note holders had been paying the bond 
interest to save foreclosure. The bonds were due on 
July 1, 1921. Finally action in the United States Court 
at Boston was brought by a committee of bondholders 
representing $157,000 out of the total $165,000. 

The prospect of the road’s being torn up aroused 
public sentiment to the necessity for prompt action, 
and under the leadership of various prominent citizens, 
selectmen of Swansea and the Fall River Chamber of 
Commerce, public meetings were held for the purpose 
of securing subscriptions to purchase the property 
from the Andrén company. The accompanying state- 
ment by the Chamber of Commerce emphasizes the 
community’s realization of the value of the road’s serv- 
ice, once that service was threatened with permanent 
withdrawal. 


——P&FER St Ry.---Other Electric Lines 
+++ Steam Railroads 


MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF 
“SNAKE LINE” 


FALL RIVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
To the Business Men of Fall River, Mass. 

Gentlemen: An opportunity is offered to purchase and 
save from destruction the Providence & Fall River Street 
Railway. The property, originally capitalized at $300,000, 
can be had for $90,000. We have, moreover, evidence to 
prove, which we shall shortly give you in detail, that the 
earnings of the road have hitherto been amply sufficient to 
pay a good dividend on this smaller investment. 

We wish to present for your consideration the advantage 
which the rehabilitation of this line will be to you both 
directly in your business and indirectly through its benefit 
to Fall River in general. 

The towns across the river form a large and rapidly 
growing community in which capital is being increasingly 
invested, in which many Fall River workers have their 
homes and from which the residents come to Fall River to 
trade, either because they have always traded here and 
prefer if possible to continue doing so, or because Fall 
River is the nearest market. Our own merchants in farm 
produce also secure at a small transportation cost a large 
portion of their stocks here. This interchanging trade is 
large and valuable and is bound to grow more so if the 
east transportation of the trolley is continued; and just as 
surely bound to be lost if it is discontinued. 

This trolley line has also been used by the electric ex- 
press for transportation between Fall River and_ Provi- 
dence, to the great advantage and service of Fall River 
manufacturers and merchants. Discontinuance of the line 
means a longer and more costly route. Its continuance 
means a saving and a convenience to Fall River shippers. 
The exigency of the steam railroad which has recently made. 
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necessary an extreme reduction in the acceptance of less- 
carload treight, renders the value of the troiley express all 
the greater and the more essential. 
| There is also the general consideration of the loss in 
momentum and growth which will’ come from the stoppage 
ofall systematic transportation between the city and a 
arge suburban district. So inter-related are the various 
ommunities affected that one cannot suffer without the 
ther sharing the effects. 
| For these reasons we submit to you that it will be a good 
usiness policy in itself, irrespective of any direct dividends, 
or the Lusiness men of Fall River to invest in the rehabili- 
ation of the Providence & Fall River Street Railway. It 
would require but a dollar’s worth of trade a week from the 
flistrict traversed by the road to repay good dividends on 
an investment of $1,000 in stock to continue the road. 
; preliminary investigation of the road’s earnings the 
ast year, which we will make more thorough as time 
allows, indicates that the road earned approximately 11 
per cent upon the proposed new capitalization of $100,000. 
‘There is good assurance of at least equal earning the com- 
ing year. The Chamber of Commerce is convinced that it 
is urging upon your attention an investment which is at 
once a benefit to yourself, to your business and to the com- 
munity. 

That you may see that judicial men have already been 
convinced of the wisdom and desirability of such investment 
as we suggest, a memorandum of stock placed in Fall 
River on Sept. 25 is given herewith. The par value of the 
stock is $50 a share. Subscribers of the above date, the 
first day the stock was offered in Fall River, number ten, 
and the total number of shares subscribed for exceeded 200. 

We trust to have this matter presented to your attention 
within a day or two personally py a representative of the 
Chamber of Commerce. In the meantime we shall greatly 
appreciate it if you will indicate your desire to su scribe 
by communicating with the secretary of the Chamber, with 
Acting President Thomas E. Lahey, or with Louis S. Gray 
of Swansea. 

THE FALL RIVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WILLIAM A. Hart, Secretary. 


On Sept. 24 an enthusiastic meeting was held at the 
Town Hall, Swansea, attended by fully 300 persons, at 
which practical assurance was given that the road 
would be purchased from the Boston house. Mr. Andrén 
offered to give the citizens sixty days in which to com- 
plete the transaction and it was announced that an 
initial payment of $20,000 by Sept. 29 would be ac- 
cepted as binding the bargain. Later Mr. Andrén agreed 
to postpone the date to Oct. 6, and on that day the 
initial instalment was paid as required, thus assuring 
the continuance of the road. The cessation of service 
on Sept. 22 resulted in much inconvenience to residents 
of the Swansea district, some of whom were obliged to 
rise at 3 a. m. and walk several miles to the nearest 
electric railway in order to obtain transportation into 
Fall River, also walking home at night from the ter- 
minus of the Bay State system in Swansea. 

' At the Swansea meeting a member of the Board of 
Selectmen stated that the loss of the street railway 
would mean far more to the people of the district than 
they realized at the time. There would be a loss to real 
estate, to taxation, to the manufacturing industries of 
the town and inconvenience to school children. It was 
brought out at. the meeting that under the arrange- 
ments by which the road was operated prior to the sus- 
pénsion of service, the company received 2.5 cents per 
mile for handling Bay State cars over its line, but 
nothing from the Rhode Island Company, which took 
cars from the Massachusetts-Rhode Island line at See- 
konk to Market Square, Providence. It was also stated 
that the Andrén company could make $20,000 more at 
present market prices by selling the road piecemeal 
than by allowing the citizen interests to purchase it 
for $90,000, but that the owners Were willing, to make 
the sacrifice in order to preserve the service to the com- 
munity. Other prominent citizens and clergy spoke in 
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behalf of the retention of the road. On Sept. 28 an- 
other public meeting was held at the same place and 
pledges of $80,000 out of the required $90,000 were se- 
cured. In about a quarter of an hour $15,000 more was 
pledged, and an extension of the time of the initial pay- 
ment to Oct. 6 was announced. 

In describing the meeting the Fall River Globe of 
Sept. 29 concluded with the statement that it is doubt- 
ful if ever in the history of the country a railway was 
sold in like manner, and the wildly enthusiastic scenes 
which attended the purchase resembled the plot of a 
most up-to-date “movie” drama. The solidarity of the 
community has been greatly increased by the proceed- 
ings, although the losses of the original security hold- 
ers naturally have not made the story a wholly cheerful 
one. 

It is expected that the new owners will seek legisla- 
tion at the 1918 session in Massachusetts to permit a 
guarantee of 6 per cent dividends by the municipality of 
Swansea and also to reduce taxation burdens of the 
road. 


Valuation Law Requires No Ultimate 
Value 


Director Prouty, However, Says Full Benefits of 
Federal Valuation Cannot Be Realized 
Without Final Figures 

CCORDING to Charles A. Prouty, director of di- 

vision of valuation, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the present state of the federal valuation law re- 
quires no finding of ultimate value. In his opinion, how- 
ever, the law will be useless unless it some time does re- 
quire the commission to reach a conclusion as to the dol- 
lars and cents value of the property that a carrier is 
devoting to public use. These statements are contained 
in a memorandum discussion of the protest of the Texas 
Midland Railroad against the tentative report of the 
division of valuation. ; 

Mr. Prouty’s opinion is further set forth in detail be- 
low: 

“As a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion I several times joined with my associates in recom- 
mending to Congress that it provide for a valuation of 
railroad property, and in so doing I for one understood 
that a valuation in dollars of the property as a whole 
was called for. There can be little doubt that a majority 
of the members of the Congress which enacted this 
measure understood that it provided for a statement of 
the value of the properties dealt with in money and that 
the act was so accepted by the country at large. 

“Tt is still my own conviction that an ultimate value 
for rate-making purposes should be stated and that the 
full benefit of this valuation cannot be realized unless 
this be done. The vice of the railroad situation to-day is 
uncertainty. If the present system ‘of providing public 
service by private capital is to be continued, some way 
must be found to assure that capital of the treatment 
which it will receive. It is difficult to see how this can 
be done until the value of the property now devoted to 
that service has been first determined. 

“This does not, however, at all mean that any part of 
the work now being done or of the money now being ex- 
pended is thrown away because the commission is not 
required to establish at this time such ultimate value. 
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Before such a value can be named the facts which the 
commission is collecting and reporting to Congress 
should be before the tribunal which fixes it. The facts 
are being prepared under the present act and a final 
value can be quickly stated when Congress has deter- 
mined by whom and possibly by what rule such value 
shall be determined.” 

Mr. Prouty continues, however, with the remark that 
it is perhaps fortunate that the commission is not re- 
quired now to state final values. He says: 

“When the railroads whose protests are now under 
consideration were selected for valuation, the nature of 
this problem was not fully appreciated. None presents 
certain phases of this subject which should be before 
the commission before it lays down any rule for the de- 
termination of a final value. It may be doubted if any 
such final value can be safely stated until the tribunal 
making it has before it a sufficient number and variety 
of properties so that the full effect of whatever rule is 
adopted can be clearly apprehended. The ideal way in 
which to value the railroads would perhaps be to mar- 
shal the facts as to most of them exactly as that is now 
being done, and then with full knowledge of the meaning 
of whatever principles are applied to proceed with a 
statement of final value. While to my mind it would be 
unfortunate to omit an ultimate value in the end, it is 
not perhaps unfortunate that the statement of that 
value is for the present postponed.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Cost of Storage Battery Maintenance 


' THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 3, 1917. 
To the Editors: 

In your issue of Sept. 1 I note an article by Prof. 
D. D. Ewing, describing several different plans for in- 
suring continuous service from a railway transmission 
line for a town of about 2500 inhabitants, in which he 
compares a storage battery installation with several 
other methods for improving the continuity of service. 
On page 347 he tabulates the estimated financial re- 
sults, and on the basis of this comparison recommends 
a gasoline engine-driven generator. 

In Professor Ewing’s discussion of the storage-bat- 
tery plan there are some statements which I believe 
warrant further comment. In the first place the author 
makes a distinction between “a floating battery” and 
“a stand-by battery,” which does not appear to be 
entirely clear. In modern central station practice the 
stand-by battery is always a floating battery, inasmuch 
as it is kept constantly connected to the station bus 
ready to carry the load in any emergency. This is 
true not only where a d.c. load is concerned, but also 
in those cases where a battery has been installed for 
stand-by service in connection with an a.c. distribu- 
tion system, such as the installation at the Newton 
substation of the Boston Edison Company and the 
battery installed at the Alhambra substation of the 
Milwaukee Light, Heat & Power Company. In these 
instances the battery is always connected to the d.c. 
terminals of a motor-generator set or rotary converter 
operating on the a.c. side in parallel with the a.c. 
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Station bus. In case of any interruption on the a.c- 
circuit, the battery is constantly ready to feed into the 
a.c. distribution system. In both of these cases a 
battery of the so-called stand-by type was installed, 
and such service is strictly stand-by work, inasmuch 
as the battery is discharged only in case of some acci- 
dental interruption in the normal power supply. It 
would appear, therefore, that “the very high degree 
of continuity of service” referred to by the author could 
be assured without increasing. the investment shown in. 
Table IV. 

The annual charges against the storage-battery iy- 
stallation shown in Table IV appear to be abnormally 
high in view of the character of the battery installation: 
and the kind of service contemplated. The interest 
charges at 5 per cent will amount to about $1,000 per 
year. The cost of maintenance and depreciation would 
be extremely low. The maintenance charges against 
the motor-generator set and switchboard apparatus 
would be almost negligible. The cost of battery main- 
tenance would also be comparatively small in view of 
the small amount of work required of the battery in 
strictly stand-by service such as this. From the re- 
sults obtained from stand-by batteries in the last eight 
years, during which this type of battery and battery 
service has been developing, it is probably conservative 
to figure that $500 per year would keep the installation 
described by Professor Ewing in first-class operative 
condition indefinitely. 

In regard to the cost of attendance, while the author 
does not go into this in great detail, it is probable 
that the battery installation under consideration would 
not call for any additional attendance above that re- 
quired for the existing substation apparatus. 

I believe, therefore, that the author’s figure of $3,288 
as the annual charge against the storage battery should 
be reduced to more nearly $1,500, and that in view of 
the higher grade of service assured by this installa- 
tion, it should be recommended in preference to either 
of the others. 

J. LESTER WOODBRIDGE, Chief Engineer. 


“More Service at Less Cost” Issue 


PUGET SOUND TRACTION, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 3, 1917. 
To the Editors: ' 

I have certainly enjoyed reading your “More Service 
at Less Cost” issue. It is the only up-to-date compila- 
tion on the light-weight safety car, and you certainly 
have treated this subject in a very thorough and pains- 
taking manner. This number should be of great value 
to those street railways which are trying to intro- 
duce this service in their communities. The only 
trouble that I have with the situation so far as the 
light-weight car goes at the present is our inability 
to get them. We certainly could use all those we sea 
on order immediately if we had them here. 

G. A. RICHARDSON, f 
General Superintendent of Railways... 


The Electrical Exposition and Motor Show, held aii- 
nually in Grand Central Palace, New York, opened this 
week Wednesday to continue through next Saturday, 
Oct. 20. The booths of the Red Cross and the various 
government departments are particularly popular. 
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EQUIPMENT and 
MAINTENANCE 


HAVE YOU A GOOD WAY 
OF DOING A JOB? 


— Pass It Along 


These Articles Have Been Selected to Provoke Thought and Stimulate 


Discussion. 


All of the Technical Departments Are Represented 


Welded Compromise Track Joints 


The Author Has Found Electric Welding Very 
Satisfactory in Making Such Joints 
BY JULIAN M. SCOTT 


Superintendent of Tools and Machinery, 
Montreal (Canada) Tramways 


The making of satisfactory compromise track joints 
is one of the difficult problems of the way department 
of electric railways. Some roads use fish plates made 
in their own shops, others use manufactured joints of 
one form or another, and still others find some form 
of welded joint the best. In so far as I am aware, 
the first welded compromise joint was made by the 
Thermit process. Such a joint is shown in the first 
illustration. When properly made it is perfectly satis- 
factory and the process is very simple. The general 
plan is to unite two 5-ft. pieces of each rail, giving a 
section of 10 ft. At each end of this is placed a standard 
rail joint. This makes an excellent job and is a good 
investment for the extra money spent as compared 
with the fish-plate joint. Having stated the case for 
the thermit compromise joint the writer will proceed 
to describe an adaptation of the electric arc welding 
process to the making of such joints, illustrating the 
description with several typical pieces of work. 

The electric arc welding process supplemented by tne 
acetylene cutting torch is well adapted to the making 
of compromise joints, involving a very simple procedure, 
inexpensive apparatus and practical immunity from 
failure. The materials required are flat, mild steel 
bars, ordinary %4-in. round, mild steel welding rods, 
and borax glass for the cleansing flux. The direct- 
current power needed is usually available in ample quan- 
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FIG. 5—PORTABLE RHEOSTAT OUTFIT FOR ELECTRIC ARC 
WELDING OF RAIL JOINTS 


tity. The only apparatus necessary is a motor-gen- 
erator set or a cheap welder resistance outfit, consist- 
ing, for example, of standard car rheostats capable of 
carrying 150 to 250 amp. and holding the current with- 
in these limits when 70 volts are consumed in the arc. 

Such a set of rheostats arranged in portable form is 
shown in one of the illustrations. This is a home-made 
equipment designed for two circuits. It provides for 
a welding crew of three men, two welders and a helper, 
and does the work very well. Of course a motor- 
generator set would be more efficient. 

A joint made between rails of approximately equal 
size is shown in Fig. 2; one between a 5-in. T-rail and 
a 7-in. girder guard rail in Fig. 3, and one between a 


Fig. 1—Compromise thermit joint between 9-in. ‘trilby rail and 5-in. T-rail. Fig. 2- —Hlectric arc welded compromise joint between 
two rails of approximately the same size. Fig. 3—Electric arc welded compromise joint between 5-in. T-rail and 7-in. girder guard 
yail, Fig. 4—BElectric are welded compromise joint between 414-in. T-rail and 5-in. T-rail. 


FOUR VIEWS OF COMPROMISE RAIL 


JOINTS WELDED ELECTRICALLY 
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AY,-in. and a 5-in. T-rail in Fig. 4. In the last-named 
two joints there was no room for substantial side plates 
on account of the small depth. To overcome this lack of 
room 4 in. of the base of each rail was removed om 
both sides of the web. This gave room for the neces- 
sary depth of side plates and permitted the addition 
of a base plate which virtually continues the rail base, 
as is clearly indicated in Fig. 6. All trimming of rails 
and plates for these joints was done with an oxy-acety- 
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FIG. 6—DRAWING GIVING DETAILS OF JOINT SHOWN IN FIG. 5 


lene torch, which is both quicker and neater than the 
earbon are. 

Joints made by the arc welding process described 
have been proved by test to be fully equal in strength 
to the adjacent rails, and in many cases were actually 
stronger. Our experience shows that two men with 
helper can produce from four to five of these joints per 
day. The number of arc-hours per day is about thir- 
teen, one are being used practically continuously and 
the other intermittently. With the rheostats the energy 
consumption per day is roughly 1000 kw.-hr., corre- 
sponding to from 250 to 200 kw-hr. per joint. The 
energy consumption with a motor-generator set would 
probably be about one-third of this amount. 


Location for Motor Makes Mounting 
Difficult 
In the Hooper Street carhouse of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Street Railway, it became necessary to mount 
a 20-hp. motor on the ceiling for group drive service. 
The ceiling is supported by 
reinforced-concrete beams 
spaced too far apart for the 
use of an ordinary pair of 
base planks, and it was un- 
desirable to cut down the 
light supply from the win- 
dow shown at the left in 
the illustration by running 
any supporting structure in 
front of it. The situation 
was met by supporting the 
motor on two short planks 
attached at one end to one 
of the roof beams and at 
MOTOR MOUNTED ON CEIL- the other to an inexpensive 
ING IN SUBSTANTIAL WAY but stout wooden cradle 
bolted into the ceiling and 
seated into the shop outer wall. This left the space in 
front of the window clear except for the driving belt 
and enhanced the range of the sprinkler service by 
eliminating the extension obstruction which at first 
seemed the only solution of the problem. The motor 
mounted in this way is operating in a satisfactory man- 
ner, no trouble from vibration being experienced. 
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Time Studies Made in Digging 
Pole Holes 


Costs Obtained on Poles Dug in Clay, Sand, Rock and 
Other Kinds of Subsurface Conditions 
BY ALLAN C. HASKELL 
Principal Assistant Engineer Construction Service Company, 
New York City 

Several interesting and instructive figures have 
been obtained from a series of time studies made by the 
writer on a job of digging eighty-six pole holes. The 
work was done in New England where a cross-country 
line was being constructed and where a variety of soil 
conditions was encountered. The class of labor em- 
ployed was exceptionally high, five of the eight men ob- 
served being natives of New England, two being born 
in America of Irish parents and the eighth a French- 
Canadian. All had worked as groundmen for a consid- 
erable time and were thoroughly familiar with the meth- 
ods employed. 

The specifications called for holes 5.5 ft. deep and 2 
ft. in diameter, which were to receive 30 ft. cedar poles. 
As each hole was completed, however, it was carefully 
measured with a steel tape so that its contents could 
be accurately computed. There was found to be a con- 
siderable variation, the diameters ranging from 1.6 ft. 
to 2.4 ft. and the depths from 5 ft. to 5.9 ft. 

Where the digging was fairly easy, as in sand or clay, 
there was one man to a hole and he was equipped with 
an iron bar about 8 ft. long for loosening, a short- 
handled pointed spade, and a long-handled round-nosed 
scoop. Of the eighty-six holes on which observations 
were made, sixty-seven were in clay, four in easy sand, 
three had boulders of various sizes throughout, but all 
capable of being handled by one man, one had one large 
boulder in it, requiring a chain to remove it, one was in 
sand and water where there were frequent cave-ins, one 
was in soft rock which could be broken by hand with the 
bar, and nine were in granite and had to be blasted. 

A résumé of the observations on the sixty-seven clay 
holes follows, the time being given in minutes: 


Man-Min- 


Working Time utes Per 

Total No. of Cubic Cubic 

Man Actual Other Delays Time Holes Yards Yard 
Ae \e Reeves 693 41 71 805 6 3.44 234 
Bie Swivels aw 2,092 64 23 2,179 Th 9.28 235 
COEF amie 1,613 86 62 1,761 13 6.30 280 
ORE Pars cae ,124 65 65 1,254 9 6.31 199 
Ea. f wesretacene 838 45 15 898 7 4.18 215 
i. § Saetes 841 31 18 890 6 3.84 232 
COIR te oe 848 42 14 904 7 4.12 219 
i 2 Pe eer te 489 26 12 527 4 1.91 276 
8,538 400 280 9,218 67 39.38 234 


Of the total time, 92.6 per cent was actually worked, 
that is, spent in digging or loosening; 4.4 per cent, noted 
as “other time,” was spent in walking from hole to hole, 
changing tools, etc.; and only 3 per cent was lost in 
actual delays such as going for water, stopping to rest 
and the like. This is a very good performance, due in 
large measure to the foreman who kept his eye on his 
men most of the time, but also in part to the men them- 
selves who were well trained, strong and industrious. 

A record of the four sand holes was as follows, the 
time being given in minutes as in the previous table: 


Man-Min- 
Working Time utes Per 
on Total No. of Cubic Cubic 
Man Actual Other Delays Time Holes Yards Yard 
Bi hie ae 226 16 mats 242 3 1.40 173 
MOE hace eevee 97 3 ae 100 1 0.59 170 
3238 19 whens 342 4 1.99 172 
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The three holes in which one-man boulders were en- 
countered were dug in the following minutes: 


Te Man-Min- 


Working Time utes Per 
a Total No. of Cubic Cub-c 
Man Actual Other Delays Time Holes Yards Yard 
By we hae. 164 9 pe E>. 173 1 0.85 204 
CG. cise wes 185 5 Soe 190 1 0.76 250 
Biv dthe ein 175 10 7 192 1 0.73 263 
3 2.34 237 


524 24 q 555 


It took the man A 354 minutes to dig the hole into 
which the large boulder fell. Of this time, however, 128 
minutes were occupied in his going back to camp for 
a chain hoist and there was a delay of twenty-one min- 
utes while he went to a farmhouse to fill the water pails. 
The normal time, therefore, should be as follows: 


106 man-minutes, digging 3.5 ft. up to the time the boulder fell in. 
20 man-minutes, fair allowance to get and arrange chain-hoist. 

9 man-minutes, actually taking out boulder. 

80 man-minutes, digging 2 ft. of earth to required depth. 


215 man-minutes, total for 0.775 cu. yd., or 278 man-minutes per 
cubic yard. 


It took the man D 197 minutes to dig the sand hole in 
which there was water. Of this time 167 minutes were 
spent in actually digging and 30 minutes in bailing out, 
every few shovelfuls, with a water-pail tied to the end of 
a stick. The hole was 5 ft. deep when finished and 2 ft. 
in diameter. Therefore the time per cubic yard was 338 
man-minutes. 

Man C dug hole which had soft rock throughout in 231 
minutes. It was 5.3 ft. deep by 1.8 ft. in diameter, mak- 
ing 0.50 cu. yd., and when completed the time was 462 
man-minutes per cubic yard. 

A record of the nine rock holes follows. One man 
started these holes as usual, removing the earth until he 
encountered rock, then he went on to start the next hole. 
Later four men with hand drills and sledges drilled the 
rock, one holding the drill, two hammering, one pouring 
water, and then it was blasted. One drilling was usually 
enough. Two or three men cleared out the blasted rock. 


Clearing 


Removing Depth Drilling Depth 

Hole Earth, of Earth, to5.5Ft., Blasting, Rock, of Rock 
No. Minutes Ft. Minutes Minutes Minutes Ft. 
jee 81 4.3 225 44 216 1.2 
Sav. «20D 2.5 651 15 556 3.0 
Ee L) 1.7 759 22 679 3.8 
PyneekE: 4.1 180 16 247 1.4 
5. 23 1.3 706 14 727 4.2 
Cote 43 9 771 15 788 3.8 
‘ioe 96 3.8 387 20 378 nr 
Sia. 41 2.3 652 18 2 32 
Dimes 180 1.7 565 21 563 3.8 
515 23.6 4,896 185 4,876 25.9 


Thus it required about 189 man minutes per foot for 
drilling. On the basis of 5.5 ft. deep and 2 ft. diameter 
the total time per cubic yard for the earth portion was 
187 man-minutes per cubic yard, and 3310 man-minutes 
per cubic yard for the rock portion. For these particu- 
ler holes in which a little more than half was rock, the 
time was about 1820 man-minutes. 

Groundmen were paid $2, and the foreman $5 per 
eight-hour day. Therefore, a man-minute cost stl = 
0.42 cent, and the costs of the various holes were as fol- 
lows: 

Clay Holes = 234 « 0.42 = $0.98 per cubic yard for la- 
bor. The foreman had eight men under him on this work. 
Therefore, the cost per man-minute for supervision was 


saa .-= 0.13 cent. The total cost, then, for ground- 
8X8 X 60 
men and foremen = 98 cents + (234 * 0.18) = $1.28 
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per cubic yard. 
89.38 

67 
Computed in this way the costs for the other jobs were 
as follows: 


The average yardage per hole was 


== 0.59 and the average cost per hole, 75 cents. 


Sand holes....... = $0.95 per cubic yd. $0.47 per hole 
Holes with one-man 
boulders ....... = $1.31 percubic yd. $1.02 per hole 


Hole into which 
large boulder 


fell o.oo eee te = $1.53 per cubic yd. $1.19 per hole 
Sand and water 
hole shige = $1.86 percubic yd. $1.08 per hole 


Soft rock hole....= $2.54 percubic yd. $1.27 per hole 
Solid rock... = $18.20 per cubic yd. for rock and $10.00 
for these particular holes which averaged a little more 
than half rock. 

These costs do not include preparatory time, such as 
getting to the job, getting tools out ready to start, ete. 
This time varies on different jobs, and it is best to make 
whatever allowance is necessary according to the par- 
ticular conditions. On the job observed this cost amount- 
ed to 5.9 per cent of the labor cost including the fore- 
man. Roughly, one-half hour per day for all hands was 
used up in getting under way. 


Box for Convenient Storage of 


Motor Brushes 


In one of the shops of a large street railway company 
the motor brushes are kept in a box such as is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. There is a compart- 
ment for each size of brush and the box is located on a 
post which is convenient to the repair pits. Owing to 
the narrowness of the post and the objection to having 


Lid he inside 


a} Type of 
Brush fainted 
i ad Box. 


Carbon 
Brushes 
Shaded. 


‘Sheet Jron 


42341 perigee Each EN 
“’ nde has a Cutas shown at ‘A” 


toallow Angers to 
REAR VIEW SHOWING \ Grasp Brush. 
WOOD CUT SO ASTO 
ALLOW FINGERS TO 
GRASP BRUSH. 


DETAILS OF BOX FOR HOLDING MOTOR BRUSHES 


the sides of the box project beyond the sides of the 
post the compartments are arranged in a double row. 
This arrangement, however, would not be necessary if 
the box were located on the wall. The top of the box 
is made sloping and covered with tin to prevent waste 
or other materials from being placed on it. As shown, 
the wood at the back of the box is cut away along the 
bottom line to give room for the fingers to slip in and 
grasp the brush. The compartments of the box are 
filled by inserting brushes in the bottom, each brush 
pushing up the one above it. The use of this box has 
effected considerable saving since the brushes are rec 
longer left around on the floor and in the pit where 
they may be damaged or swept up as refuse. 
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FIG. 1—BROKEN DOWN INSERT PLATE AND WING RAIL 
BEFORE REPAIR 


How Some Difficult Special Work 
Repair Jobs Were Accomplished 


Three Types of Welding Processes Used in Repairing 
Special Work That Could Not Be Replaced 


BY W. L. WHITLOCK 
Office Engineer Denver Tramway Company 

Inability to get delivery on new special work and 
high costs have necessitated the repairing of old special 
work which was worn beyond what would ordinarily be 
considered good practice to attempt to retain in service. 
In a number of cases the work of repairing these badly 
‘worn pieces called into play all the ingenuity of our 
track force and the use of all our special track repair 
devices. 

A square crossing where the manganese insert was 
broken and the ball of the wing rail was broken off as 
well is shown in Fig. 1. The problem of repairing this 
wing rail in the absence of new special work to replace 
it was particularly hard to solve. The first attempt 
was to cut a short piece of rail similar to the piece 
broken off and to weld this into the proper position on' 
the casting. However, the welding on the casting did 
not hold. 

The next attempt was to burn out the web and base 
remaining in the casting in order to fit in a new piece 
of rail. For this purpose a Prest-O-Lite outfit was 
called into use, but without much success. The In- 
dianapolis welder and the Lincoln bonding machine 
were also given a try-out in attempting to cut away 
this casting, but none of them would cut it enough to 
allow the removal of the original rail, The-Prest-O-Lite 
outfit was again called into action and this time suc- 
ceeded in cutting a little wider space in the casting, 
although it was impossible to cut away the entire rail 
or casting around it. However, a short piece of rail 


FIG. 3—FROG AND WING RAIL BADLY IN NEED 
OF REPAIR 


FIG. 2—SAME RAIL INTERSECTION AFTER REPAIR WORK HAD 
BEEN COMPLETED 


was cut off to fit in this place and the new insert and 
short piece of rail were thermit welded into position. 
The cupped rails at the inserts were then built up and 
ground, making a good finished job, as is seen in Fig. 2. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR SPELTER IN INSERT FOUNDATIONS 


The old scheme of placing the manganese insert on 
a spelter foundation in the casting has been a source 
of constant maintenance expense. Our company is now 
using thermit instead of spelter for this purpose, and 
while this practice has only been in use a few weeks, it 
is apparently going to prove satisfactory. This thermit 
welding is done by the track department. 

The track men first remove the insert and clean the 
casting thoroughly during the daytime. After service 
is off at night the thermit gang comes on the job. A 
portable air compressor and gasoline torch are used to 
preheat the casting, and molder’s sand is placed in tne 
casting in such a way as to prevent the thermit from 
running out. The insert is also preheated and placed 
in a position slightly below the level of the adjoining 
rails by letting it rest on small pieces of scrap iron. 
The thermit crucibles are then placed in position and 
fired, the thermit entering the holes around the inserts 
and filling up all space underneath and around the man- 
ganese piece. The gang used in this work consists of 
five men. They are usually followed up by the are 
welders and rail grinders, who fill up and grind off all 
low places adjoining the inserts. 

A badly disintegrated manganese curve crossing on 
one of the heaviest traveled lines in Denver is shown in 
Fig. 3. This crossing had been in service for ten years 
at the time the photograph was taken and the manga- 
nese frog and wing rail were in dangerous condition. 
Delivery was still uncertain on the new crossing which 
had been ordered months before. While the frog was 


FIG. 4—-SAME FROG AFTER WING RAIL HAD BEEN REPLACED 
WITH NEW RAIL SECTION 
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in bad shape, it still had a solid piece where the wing 
rail was cast into the frog. Because of this it was 
decided to replace the wing rail with a short piece of 
ordinary rail as a temporary repair. Special fish plates 
were made long enough to reach from the frog to a 
point 10 in. beyond the joint, and these plates were 
arranged to be bolted to the rail, thereby serving as a 
sort of clamp to hold the new piece of rail in position 
during the repair process and as an angle-bar support 
afterward. 

After traffic was off the line, two track men, a Prest- 
O-Lite outfit and an Indianapolis welder were assigned 
to the job, and in the short time of two hours had the 
manganese wing rail cut off about 6 in. from the frog. 
The Prest-O-Lite outfit was used for this purpose, and 
also to cut the bolt holes in the new section of rail to 
fit the corresponding holes in the fish plates. The old 
curved rail adjoining the new section of rail installed 
was so worn down that it was necessary to build up 
the ball of the rail to meet the new pieces. For this 
purpose the Indianapolis welder was used. Fig. 4 shows 
the section of rail in place before the frog had been 
built up. 

The entire job at this crossing involved a labor and 
material cost which did uot exceed $7. 


Next New Haven Locomotives to Have 
Two Additional Driving Axles 


New Equipment Will Have Twelve Motors and 50 
per Cent Greater Capacity—To Operate Over 
New Haven, New York Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Lines 

Brief mention was made last week of the new pas- 
senger locomotives which the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company is building for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The locomotives will 
weigh approximately 180 tons and will differ from the 
present New Haven geared locomotives in having six 
driving axles instead of four. Additional motors have 
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FIG. 1—OUTLINE OF NEW HAVEN RAILROAD NEW. PASSENGER 
LOCOMOTIVE 
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also been provided so that the capacity will be 50 per 
cent greater than any of the electric locomotives now in 
service on this road. The maximum tractive effort will 
be at least 47,500 Ib. The locomotives will be of the 
articulated truck type shown in Fig. 1, each main truck 
having what is known as the “Prairie” type of wheel 
arrangement. The cab is to be supported by means of 
spring loaded friction plates on the running gear. 

Like the other New Haven electric engines the new 
equipment will have series motors designed to operate 
on either alternating or direct current. The direct cur- 
rent is obtained directly from the third rail when the 
locomotives are operating on the New York Central 
tracks and those of the Pennsylvania Railroad. On 
the New York Connecting Railroad and at other loca- 
tions the alternating-current system is used, the power 
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is taken from the 11,000-volt overhead trolley wire, and 
the potential is reduced by means of a transformer. 
Geared to each driving axle will be two single-phase 
series motors. The twelve motors will be divided into 
four groups, the motors of each group being connected 
permanently in series. Thus there will be a compara- 
tively low voltage across each individual commutator 
and the cables in the main motor circuit need only be 
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large enough to carry the current taken by a single 
motor. 

While the new locomotives will be 50 per cent larger 
than the present ones, yet on account of the larger 
hauling requirements which will eventually exist, it is 
expected that the trains will operate double headed. 
The control has, therefore, been developed for multiple- 
unit operation with any of the geared type locomotives 
now in service on this road. The control circuit connec- 
tions for both direct-current and alternating-current 
operation will be as shown in Fig. 2. When operating 
on alternating current the speed control will be obtained 
by using different transformer taps, preventive coils 
being provided so that when changing from one tap to 
another the transformer coils can be momentarily short 
circuited without causing an excessive flow of current. 
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No.1 Motor «No.2 Motor No.3 Motor 


FIG. 3—CONNECTIONS FOR TEMPERATURE COILS 


On direct-current operation the usual resistors will be 
used for starting and for speed control. 

Temperature coils will be located in the armatures 
of each pair of motors. These coils will be connected 
as shown in Fig. 3 so that one set can be made the 
fourth leg of the Wheatstone bridge. The resistances 
in the other legs of this bridge are constant and the 
voltmeter across the bridge is calibrated so that the 
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temperature can be read directly. Thus the armature 
temperature can be closely watched and any overheating 
can be quickly detected. 

Complete steam heating equipment capable of heat- 
ing through passenger trains will be installed in each 
locomotive. This equipment will consist of an extended- 
surface, flash-type, kerosene-burning boiler with a ca- 
pacity for evaporating 4200 lb. of water per hour. For 
supplying this boiler there will be a water tank having 
a capacity of 1440 gal. and an oil tank capable of hold- 
ing 370 gal. 


A Theory of Rail Corrugation 


Temperature Difference of Rail Head and Base and 
Absence of Freedom of Rail to Expand and 
Contract Given as Reasons for 
Beginning of Corrugation 
BY C. L. HUNTZINGER 
Chicago, Il. 

The construction of modern street car tracks is such 
that eccentric stresses due to temperature are developed 
in the rail. The head is the only portion of the rai! 
exposed to the elements as the web and base are incased 
in the paving material, sand bed, grout or concrete 
base. These incasing materials insulate the lower por- 
tions of the rail from the heat of the sun and carry off 
the heat which reaches the lower portions of the rail 
through conduction, causing a considerable difference 
in temperature in the head and base. 

That this condition exists can be verified on a hot 
summer’s day while the sun is shining by removing a 
rail from the track bed. The head will be so hot that 
the hand can scarcely be held in contact with it, while 
the base will be comparatively ‘cool. To find these con- 
ditions the work must be done quickly as the heat will 
distribute itself evenly through the rail section in a 
short time after being exposed. 

On steam roads and other tracks where the entire rail 
is exposed every portion of the rail section has the same 
temperature and its linear expansion or contraction is 
the same for any point on the perimeter of the section. 
This expansion is taken care of in the joints by means 
of slotted holes in the rail, or in the case of elevated 
railroads by expansion joints, designed purposely to 
accommodate this change in length. By allowing this 
free movement of the rail in expanding and contracting 
all stresses due to temperature are eliminated. 

The case of a rail in a section of street car track 
is entirely different. As explained before, no two por- 
tions of a rail section have the same temperature, so 
the linear expansion or contraction is different for 
every point in a vertical section. Provision for expan- 
sion and contraction is not made, as in the case 
of steam and elevated roads, and with welded joints it 
is impossible for. the rail to have any linear motion 
whatsoever. Any change in temperature causing ex- 
pansion or contraction must be taken care of by the 
rail in the form of stress. A rail unevenly heated, if 
not restrained, would assume the shape of an arc, but 
being held rigidly in place by the track fastenings and 
construction it is impossible for it to respond to the 
interior stresses, thereby causing an eccentric com- 
pressive stress in the extreme fibers of the portion, gen- 
erally the head, having the greatest heat. 
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The material in the head resists this expansive stress 
thereby becoming more compressed in texture, but in- 
stead of being uniformly compressed throughout its 
length the rail texture assumes a series of waves, which 
show a greater degree of compression at ihe crests than 
in the valleys. The behavior of the rail under these 
conditions is similar to that produced by heating one 
edge of a slender piece of metal and cooling the other, 
at the same time restraining it so it is impossible for it 
to expand in its natural manner. These waves are 
naturally microscopic, but small as they are this condi- 
tion of the rail makes it favorable for the commence- 
ment of corrugation. 

If a moving load is rolled over a rail while stressed, 
as explained above, the wheel passing from the crest of 
the stressed wave to the less stressed trough will act as 
a blow. With successive wheels passing, the ensuing 
blows form a dish in the rail which, no matter how 
small, still remains even after the unequal temperature 
and accompanying stresses have been removed. In sup- 
port of my argument that the rolling load while moving 
along a rail acts as a blow, I wish to call attention to the 
noticeable vibration or chatter which street car trucks 
have while moving at ordinary speed, and this I con- 
tend is sufficient to be manifest in the form of an 
impact or blow. Although the depressions prior to and 
directly after the passing of the load are microscopic 
in size, rail corrugation has started, and those familiar 
with the subject know with what rapidity it increases 
in depth and spreads along the rail, once it is started. 

Many authorities on street railway construction and 
maintenance have experimented with rails having heads 
of various contour, trying to find a section which would 
be free from corrugating, but the writer is of the 
opinion that as long as conditions exist where an un- 
even temperature and the accompanying stresses aré 
created in a rail, this trouble will be experienced to a 
greater or lesser degree. 


Useful Kink in Rewinding Armatures 


The Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad has rehabili- 
tated a large number of Westinghouse-68C motors in 
order to improve their operation. In connection with 
this job the armatures were rewound and to do this 
satisfactorily it was found necessary to provide sub- 
stantial support for the coils at the end of the core. 
These supports are seen in the illustration. On the 


commutator end a split ring of hard wood treated with 
linseed oil was used, while the support on the other end 
consists of a casting made at a local foundry and insu- 
lated with mica and Empire cloth. 


By winding the 


VIEW OF ARMATURE SHOWING COIL SUPPORTS AT CORE ENDS 
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coils on these supports all movement and breaking of 
the coils and the severing of the contacts have been 
eliminated. The end of the finished armature is coy- 


ered with asbestos cloth to guard against flashing com- 
mutators. 


Busbar Bending Machine 


Busbar bending is 
simplified by the use 
of a machine which 
has suitable adjust- 
ments. Apparatus 
made by the General 
Devices & Fittings 
Company, Chicago, 
Ill., for this purpose 
is shown in the illus- 
tration. It can be set 
to bend bars to any 
desired angle up to 
90 deg., and by an ad- 
ditional adjustment 
any number of pi2ces 
can be bent with the 
proper allowance so 
that they will lie together evenly spaced in a stack. 

The device will handle bars up to 6 in. in width and 
3% in. in thickness. The bar to be bent is run through 
the bed of the machine and clasped in place. Operat- 
ing the long bending arm causes a heavy jaw to carry 
the ends of the bar to the desired angle. 


DEVICE FOR BENDING BUSBARS 


Series Relay for High-Voltage Circuits 


For tripping oil circuit breakers the high-voltage 
series relay shown in the illustration has been devel- 
oped for installations where eco- 
nomic considerations prohibit 
the use of the usual relays con- 
nected to current transformers. 

The upper section consists of 
a solenoid mounted on a high- 
voltage insulator to isolate it 
from the ground. The coil of 
this solenoid is connected in 
series with the line on which it 
operates. One end of the coil is 


frame to avoid objectionable 
static stresses. The lower sec- 
tion of the relay contains the 
calibration parts, adjustments 
for load settings, time-limit ar- 
rangements and circuit breaker 
control circuit contacts. The 
two sections are connected by a 
long wooden rod so that all the 
parts in the lower section ex- 
cept the contacts can be at ground potential, making it 
safe for adjustments even when the line is at operating 
voltage. 

These relays operate either instantaneously or on an 
inverse time limit, obtained by means of a dash-pot 
mounted on the frame which holds the tripping con- 


HIGH - VOLTAGE 
WITH INSULATING ROD 


RELAY 
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tacts. The same contacts, operating and adjusting 

mechanisms and solenoid are used for all voltages. 

The solenoid coil is rated according to the normal cur- 

rent in the line, and the size of the insulator on which 

the solenoid is mounted is based on the line potential. 

The solenoid coil can be readily changed when the 

voltage is off the circuit. The relay was developed by - 
the General Electric Company for use on voltages up 

to 15,000. 


Disconnecting Switch Designed for: 


Restricted Quarters 


Operating the ordinary high-voltage knife-blade dis- 
connecting switch requires considerable space below 
and in front of the switch, the amount of space being 
dependent both upon the length of the blade and of the 
hook rod used to operate the switch. In cases where 
space is at a premium the switch shown in the illustra- 
tion has solved the difficulty. In this switch the knife 
blade has been replaced by a copper rod with a cast eye 


also connected to the solenoid - 


DISCONNECTING SWITCH HAVING ROD IN PLACE 
OF SWITCH BLADE 


fastened on one end and a renewable solid brass con- 
tact tip on the other. Pulling this rod down opens the 
switch. When the switch is opened a flange near the 
top of the rod prevents it from dropping  be- 
low the upper part of the lower stationary contact. 
The wide flare of the lower end of the upper contact 
block leads the rod into position when the switch is be- 
ing closed, and after the rod is in the upper position a 
slight turn to the right or left locks it and prevents 
it from accidentally opening. The switch was devel- 
oped by the General Electric Company. 


To obtain commutator saws the Washington Water 
Power Company, Spokane, Wash., buys soft steel wash- 
ers about 1 in. in diameter. A hundred of these at a 
time are placed on a spindle and milled with cutting 
teeth. They are then case hardened. The cost of the 
little saws complete is about a half cent apiece, and very 
good service is obtained from them. | 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Financial and Corporate 


$15,455,000 Spent in Three Years 


Kansas City Railways Shows How This Sum Has 
Been Expended to the Lasting Benefit 
of the City 


Clyde Taylor, vice-president of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Railways, as noted in the ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL of 
Sept. 15, page 452, discussed the problems of the company 
before a special meeting of the officials of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kan., recently. In reviewing the work 
already done by the company Mr. Taylor said in part: 

“A few figures will demonstrate the importance of this 
property to the city. 


CALENDAR YEAR 1916 
This company 


Paid to ead City business concerns.............+. $1.512,6706 
Reet ei ee aU Mstig tb oilahelw s.64 0 + so ov 0 ele sles ovis. cies 3,120.000 
eal CP CIT TRRBR EMOTE ERCP alia alg ss lel so. seis 4 vale cs clece cece 917,265 
Paid Kansas City water department.................. 15,830 
een Nien RE TGs EGE Silvie abc pv ctvie ee cs cceae 450 000 


Rebuilt 121 cars, equipped with folding doors and steps 75,000 
Built 9 miles of new extension and rebuilt 16.7 miles of 
DIGIC Te ECORRLORIOVOL sina yon cles ccs c eee ac cece. 1,000,000 
THREE-YEAR PERIOD ENDING JULY 7, 1917.’ 


This company: 


Rehabilitated, repaved and repaired track at.......... $1,506,000 
LEASE AS Oa) TM ay) 635.000 
PRU Eee EG RMOERERLONSIONS . 0.0.0.2. ce ee wee 836,000 
$2,777,000 
174 cars equipped with folding doors and steps....... $111,000 
22 cars equipped w th folding steps only............ 11,000 
BONGCHUAECORIVAOEOLY POWMULLG wb. Cals ces cctv eves eeead 44 000 
274 cars repaired and revarnished..............-.00% 72,000 
$238,000 

In addition: 
Spent for general maintenance...... he a eo ry $3,756,000 
Leet Ae ER a aaa aes! Vis (lal's' ss aivie ces te seg aes 9 158.000 
Saar n AOU ML EAM SOU Aa 0) sy alalie jsl-nis)s.< 0) so '+ evince ee vie ee 1.346.000 
Placed to credit of city........... = OOMOR Eh See RORD a PERE AAIOR 1,195.000 


$15,455,000 


“This property is confronted with serious problems, upon 
the correct solution of which the future of Kansas City will 
largely depend. Everything that one buys has advanced 
tremendously in price within the last five years. Here are 
some of our figures: 


FiIvn-YEAR PERIOD FROM 1912 To 1917 
During this time: 


Materials and suppl: ésiadvanced, per cent.......0..6ceeeeee 36.78 
Paes AS AR eS REECE Sia (ely ff clersis sos vec pie cee cele weenie 84.72 
Wages of employees advanced, per NGPA tes let arclia at ate; Gal clas gO aoe 15,24 
Cost of fuel advanced, per. CRED apo See ee ee 46.16 
Present cost of fuel at mineS.............sc+cccvceeeeeeee $1.00 
Probable cost under President’s order fixing price.......... $1.70 
Approximate tonnage burned per day, tons..............+:. 1.000 
Increase in cost if President’s price prevails.............. $255,000 


‘Ten-YRAR PERIOD ENDING 1917. 
JUNE 30 TO JUNE 30. 
Annual payroll: 


PAUSE $1,736,000 
A se EST Vole Vials Gs s cals acd de eee visto ese eae 1,851,000 
CRED asco 2. 0 7 5 OS aioe eae 2,035,000 
rd chat yey nen C Nora clGiy Sie ous ce Gn eho or ese ee wee 2.429,000 
nate Op ee eis D oleic via ess coe ules ols ewe selene 2,321 000 

OU a eS rr 2,467.000 
EI Se SR 2,664,000 
UE a 2.998 000 
SEEM Oe. acs 5 ae 2 oe a ea 3.070.000 
48 PR lice Cae oo tiel ae wlavanje iw s(ogn 0 o's 3,091,000 

Ba Tie Me Ee ai giav copia 2 ajo pv ten (= Goa ley ev ele eed apes $24,662,000 


“Now, in almost all industries where the costs of opera- 
tion have increased, the business has been kept going by in- 
creasing the price of the output, so that the ultimate con- 
sumer bears the burden and this is economically and morally 
sound. Electric railway transportation has not increased in 
price, but has in this community, in fact, decreased, be- 
cause of many extensions, thereby giving more service for 
the same 5 cents. This in the face of tremendous increase 
in the cost of the service. 


“This company has approximately 3500 employees. They 


Personal Mention 


Construction News 


have their problems and I think we are broad enough to 
recognize, and I hope they are, that their problems are of 
the same character as ours. We have invited the different 
classes of employees to form committees, whose functions 
will be frankly and fairly to take up the wage problems 
with the officials of the company. If we cannot agree it is 
stipulated that there shall be selected fair, competent and 
honest arbitrators who will themselves go into the situa- 
tion and give us and them the answer. The problems that 
face this property are not only the problems of this prop- 
erty but of every citizen in this community. 

“TY ask support in working for a solution that will be for 
the benefit of all. I ask you men to see to it that politics 
are kept out and that all vindictiveness and ill will be kept 
out, and that if there are those in the community who, for 
ulterior reasons, seek to stir up strife and turmoil, then that 
this town shall put a stop to that sort of business.” 


Fundamental. Differences Considered 


Hearing on Oct. 5 on Proposed Philadelphia Lease 
Looked Upon as Very Helpful 
to an Understanding 


The matter of the lease of the high-speed rapid transit 
lines in Philadelphia to the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company was gone into again at the hearing on Oct. 5 
before the finance committee of Councils and the joint com- 
mittee of finance and street railways. At the previous 
meetings the draft lease was fully explained and the dif- 
ferent interpretations fully discussed. At the meeting on 
Oct. 5 the fundamental differences were gone into with 
respect to the attitudes in which ex-Director of City Transit 
A. Merritt Taylor and the present director, W. S. Twining, 
approached the problem of framing the lease. This was 
done by James Collins Jones, counsel for the Chamber of 
Commerce, who summed up the differences in the questions 
“Who shall bear the burden of the initial losses from the 
operation of the unified transit system—the city or the car 
riders?” and “Who shall take the profits in the later years 
of the lease?” It was Mr. Jones’ judgment that the 
Twining lease offered the fairer solution. Mr. Jones agreed 
with some of the ideas of Mr. Taylor and suggested changes 
in the proposed lease. At the same time he leaned most 
in his attitude toward the administration proposition. In 
the opinion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger Mr. Jones 
appeared as counselor and could point out differences to 
the rival elements and thereby suggest a way to settlement 
and compromise. 

Mr. Jones said the Taylor lease protected a 5 per cent 
dividend for the transit company, but he did not concede 
that the company was as strongly protected in the Twining 
lease in the matter of the 5 and 6 per cent dividends. Mr. 
Jones agreed with Mr. Taylor in favor of the immediate 
abolition of the 8-cent exchange ticket. He opposed it 
as being discriminatory in that some car riders were trans- 
ported for 5 cents while others under similar conditions 
were obliged to pay an extra 3 cents for an exchange ticket. 
He suggested a substitution of the universal transfer for 
which the same charge would be made all over the city. He 
thought that the extra charge for universal transfers or 
exchanges should be about 1 cent, making the total fare 
for the rider who used a transfer 6 cents. He said at one 
point that, far from being impressed with the looseness 
of the drawing of the Twining lease, he had been impressed 
with the high-grade character of the draftsmanship dis- 
played. 

Dr. Lewis, special counsel to the Mayor, said that when 
the hearings had been concluded and the proposed lease 
had been considered from every angle of public interest, 
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he would be glad to consider with Thomas Raeburn White, 
of counsel for Mr. Taylor, amendments to be made to the 
Twining lease. Later on it was agreed that both sides 
should confer and try to arrive at a mutual understanding. 

Another feature of the meeting was the reading of a 
paper by Mr. Taylor which he described as containing a 
“discussion of and constructive suggestions as to provision 
for deficits and for returns to the city and company, also 
as to immediate elimination of exchange tickets.” 


Increases in Wages in Baltimore 


Following a meeting of the board of directors of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., on 
Sept. 28, T. A. Cross, president of the company, announced 
an increase in the rates of pay of motormen and conductors 
of the company, and of employees in a number of other 
departments, amounting to approximately $250,000 for the 
year. The board authorized the increase in view of the 
present high cost of living, and in appreciation of the loyalty 
of the men to the service. The revised schedule of wages to 
motormen and conductors is as follows: 

Class No. 1 will comprise men who have been in the 
service less than one year, and will be paid 26 cents an 
hour. 

Class No. 2 will comprise men who have been continu- 
ously in the service more than one year and less than two, 
and will be paid 27 cents an hour. 

Class No. 3 will comprise men who have been continu- 
ously in the service more than two years and less than three, 
and will be paid 28 cents an hour. 

Class No. 4 will comprise men who have been continu- 
ously in the service more than three years and less than 
five, and will be paid 29 cents an hour. 

Class No. 5 will comprise men who have been continu- 
ously in the service more than five years, and will be paid 
30 cents an hour. 

The company maintains a pension system for the benefit 
of its employees, under which those retiring, after a specified 
period, are pensioned for the remainder of their lives. The 
company also has in operation a death benefit, or insurance 
plan, to the privileges of which employees are eligible, 
the entire expense of both the pension and insurance plans 
being borne by the company without any outlay whatever on 
the part of the employees. 


Chattanooga Strike Developments 


Several conferences were held on Sept. 24 by those who 
are seeking to bring together the officers of the Chattanooga 
Railway & Light Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., and the 
men who are out on strike. Certain concessions were said 
to have been made by F. W. Hoover, vice-president of the 
company, in the interest of a settlement. The prospects 
were regarded as bright at that time. Toward midnight, 
after receiving a message from the conference with Mr. 
Hoover, Organizer Cline for the men said he could not see 
his way clear to recommend all that had been proposed 
to the union for adoption. Several days more of dickering 
followed. A formal offer was then outlined by the company. 
Mr. Hoover later left the city on business and was gone sey- 
eral days. During his absence the agitation for a settlement 
was kept up by outside interests. Mr. Cline, representing 
the men, again balked at the individual contract. The whole 
matter was, however, gone over by the men, who submitted 
certain amendments. 

On Sept. 30 the Chattanooga Times published a story to 
show that in their insistence upon recognition of the union 
the men were demanding concessions not recognized by 
the Amalgamated Association as a justifiable cause for a 
strike. In support of this the paper quoted from the testi- 
mony of Edward McMorrow, a member of the executive 
committee of the national body, presented during the inquiry 
in June by the Senate committee into the strike of the 
electric railway employees in Washington. 

On Oct. 1 it was made plain by the Chattanooga Railway 
& Light Company that the last word had been said by it. 
All the concessions possible had been made. On Oct. 3 the 
matter still rested as just related. 
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Seattle Wins Earnings Case 


Judge J. T. Ronald of the King County Superior Court at 
Seattle, Wash., recently sustained the city’s demurrer to an 
amended answer in the action brought by the city of Seattle 
to recover $64,000, representing 2 per cent of the gross 
earnings of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany of Seattle during 1916. Hugh M. Caldwell, corporation 
counsel, entered a demurrer to the amended answer of the 
company, in which answer the company pleaded that it had 
petitioned the State Public Service Commission to be relieved 
of this 2 per cent gross earning tax and other franchise 
obligations; and claimed that the city was responsible for a 
loss of $70,000 or thereabouts through the passage of an 
ordinance requiring the sale of tickets on cars, later held 
invalid by the federal court. On Jan. 15, last, the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company offered a check 
to the city for $64,000, representing 2 per cent of its gross 
earnings for 1916, with the provision that in accepting it the 
city abandon its plan of bringing suit to require the com- 
pany to pave rights-of-way, assume portion of the cost of 
bridges and other obligations, which the company is seek- 
ing to have abrogated by the State Public Service Commis- 
sion. The city of Seattle refused the check and directed 
Mr. Caldwell to bring suit to recover the amount. 


Municipal Extension Impediments 


Assistant Corporation Counsel of Seattle Outlines 
Procedure Necessary to Secure Funds to 
Extend Municipal Railroad 


In an opinion rendered by Walter F. Meier, assistant cor- 
poration counsel of the city of Seattle, Wash., to Council- 
man Will H. Hanna, chairman of the finance committee of 
the Council, it is stated that before money can be taken 
from the general fund to build an extension to the munici- 
pal railway system, under the express provisions of the 
state statute it will be necessary to submit the plan for 
such extension to the people for their approval. The pro- 
posed appropriation of $12,000 from the general fund to be 
used in the construction of an extension from the end of 
Division A into Ballard is, therefore, illegal. In an opinion 
made to the Council about a week ago, Mr. Meier held that 
the transfer of money from the light depreciation fund for 
the extension of the railway is illegal. Following that 
opinion, the Council abandoned the plan of appropriating 
money from the light depreciation fund, and a bill trans- 
ferring an equal amount from the general fund was intro- 
duced. Under the two opinions furnished by Mr. Meier, 
at the request of the finance committee, there are only 
two ways to finance an electric railway extension. One is 
to obtain the approval of the voters to such a plan and to 
the consequent expenditure, and the other is to authorize 
and sell utility bonds, without submitting the proposition 
to the voters. 


Discipline of Kansas City Police 


It will be remembered that union leaders had threatened 
a general strike if policemen who had refused to ride cars 
with strike breakers were discharged from the force. The 
policemen were discharged, but no strike was called. The 
union leaders declared that they would secure the dismissal 
of John Ranson, police commissioner, who had taken a de- 
cided stand for discipline and protection of property. It 
had been promised at the meeting of the State Federation 
of Labor that definite steps would be taken against Governor 
Gardner if Governor Gardner did not dismiss Mr. Ranson. 
The State Federation, however, went on record as support- 
ing law and order and opposed to any labor unsettlement 
that might be construed as springing from enemy influence, 
and no mention was made publicly of the Kansas City situa- 
tion. It is reported that the union leaders were advised not 
to start a fight on Governor Gardner on the ground that he 
would not take the part of strikers against his appointees 
on police boards. It is also reported that labor leaders ex- 
pect to see the discharged policemen reinstated in their jobs 
in Kansas City in due time, and with this statement the 
criticisms of the more radical are being met. 
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Union Recognition Waived 


>ublicity by Business Men Helps to Mold Public 
Opinion Against Union Recognition 


___ The labor troubles in Kansas City, Mo., which started 
_ with the strike of employees of the Kansas City Railways 
and have extended to packing houses, freight depots, soap 
factories and manufacturing establishments, still hamper 
plans of business men. A turning point, however, seems to 
have been reached, for on Sept. 23 the striking freight hand- 
_ lers agreed to return to work without recognition of their 
union. It will be remembered that the street railway strike 
was settled without formal recognition of the union. The 
packers, however, recognized the union in their settlement. 
Union leaders then declared that. the basis of the packing 
house settlement would be that of other strikes. Several 
weeks ago a Business Men’s Association was organized and 
it used large newspaper space to inform the public of the 
incitement of unrest among workmen. The publicity cam- 
paign was credited with effecting such a change of public 
sentiment that the freight handlers decided it would be 
most unwise to insist upon union recognition. The rail- 
roads had been able to keep their freight depots more or 
less in operation, and the agreement provides that the men 
_ employed during the strike need not be discharged to make 
_ places for the strikers who now return to work. Patrick F. 

_ Gill, government mediator, arranged the settlement of the 
_ freight handlers’ strike. Teamsters and chauffeurs who re- 
fused to handle goods for or from freight houses have re- 
___ turned to work. 


Electrification Efficient, Economical 


and Satisfactory 


% Charles A. Goodnow, vice-president of the Chicago, Mil- 
_waukee & St. Paul Railroad, who has been in charge of 
f the electrical construction during the last few years, is 
quoted as follows: 
t “It was unjustly and ignorantly stated in the financial 
column of a New York newspaper that St. Paul was going 
_ on with its electrification, not because that method of oper- 
ating had proved satisfactory or economical, but because 
we had gone so far that we could not stop. 
‘i “This may be flatly denied, like some other recent stories 
\ ‘in the campaign against St. Paul’s credit. Electrification 
has not only proved to be highly efficient, but economical 
’ and satisfactory in every way. It has solved the problem of 
reliable and cheap mountain operation, especially in the 
winter, and has demonstrated that the cost of repairs is 
only about one-half that of steam operation, while the 
capacity of the electric engines as regards both speed and 
f tonnage, is practically double that of steam locomotives. 
Electric engines put in service in December, 1915, are still 
doing 100 per cent work and have never had a general over- 
hauling.” 


L 


; Abandonment of Road Sought 


4 The Inter Urban Railway, Des Moines, Iowa, has filed 
a petition with the State Railroad Commission of Iowa 
requesting permission to abandon its branch to Woodward, 
on a spur of the line to Perry and 5 miles from the junc- 
q ‘tion point at Moran. The company contends that the road 
is not a paying proposition; that it cannot afford to pay 
_ for an overhead crossing which the Railroad Commission 
4 has ordered, and that the rails are needed by the company 
_ for double tracking its line to Camp Dodge. Citizens of 
j Woodward have declared through Senator A. M. McColl 
_ that they will oppose the closing of the road. 

The Inter Urban Railway has announced that if it can 
secure a 15-cent rate for soldiers it will double-track its 
entire line to Camp Dodge. At the present time the sol- 
diers are paying 10 cents to Des Moines, while citizens 
_ pay 15 cents. Emil G. Schmidt, president of the road, 


_ Camp Dodge, but that with the increased fare he has made 
arrangements to finance the work. Camp Dodge is 12 miles 
from Des Moines, so at the present time the company is 
4 eles - . Ps 
‘receiving less than 1 cent a mile for carrying the soldiers. 
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Strike in Twin Cities 


Minnesota Public Safety Commission Brings About 
Settlement—Discharges to Be Investigated 


A strike of trainmen of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company begun on Oct. 6, as a result of the activity of 
union organizers, was ended on Oct. 9 at the direction of 
the Minnesota Public Safety Commission. The commission 
found that the only real difference between the company 
and the men on strike was the question of the reinstatement 
of men previously discharged and that the policy of the 
company was not to discharge -employees solely on the 
score of their membership in any organization. It advised 
that the men return to work immediately, the status of the 
fifty-seven men to be investigated on their individual 
merits. The present status seems to be just about the same 
as it was before the strike. The company has not recog- 
nized the union. 


DEVELOPMENTS JUST BEFORE THE STRIKE 


Previous to the strike the company was conferring with a 
co-operative trainmen’s committee selected from the car- 
houses and had agreed to practically all the requests of the 
men. Later an advance of 10 per cent in wages was granted. 
At this time the union intervened. Horace Lowry, presi- 
dent of the company, refused to confer with the union un- 
der the circumstances. Vice-President T. F. Line and Rep- 
resentative Edward MecMorrow of the Amalgamated then 
took over the direction of the affairs of the men who had 
organized and the strike began. A general sympathetic 
strike was threatened, but the commissioners’ order ended 
the affair. Following the settlement President Lowry said: 

“T have nothing to say except the Public Safety Commis- 
sion has taken the matter out of my hands and the com- 
pany’s control. We must and will obey cheerfully and 
patriotically the order of the commission.” 


PuBLIC INCONVENIENCED LITTLE 


Rowdyism in St. Paul resulted in damage to equipment 
of the company and in slight injuries to passengers and 
policemen. Except for these outbreaks and the discontinu- 
ance of owl service three nights the public was incon- 
venienced very little. An average of 88.8 per cent normal 
service was reported by the company the last day. This 
was 6.8 per cent over the previous day. When the strike 
was called the company announced that 319 trainmen out 
of 2716, or 16 per cent, failed to report for duty. Three per 
cent is the normal absence report, leaving the percentage 
of men on strike at only 13 per cent of the total. The com- 
pany was prompt to offer to receive applications from men 
who had quit work but had done no unlawful act while out. 


A Question of Veracity 


Policemen Accused of Insubordination Plead Lack 
of Definite Instructions 


After deliberating seventeen and one-half hours without 
reaching an agreement, the jury considering the case against 
former Patrolman E. W. Benjamin of Seattle, Wash., charged 
with failure to do his duty as a public officer during the 
recent strike of the railway employees of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company in Seattle, was dis- 
charged by Superior Judge Boyd J. Tallman. Benjamin 
is one of thirteen officers charged in one information with 
the same offense, but granted separate trials. It is stated 
that his case will be tried again before the State proceeds 
against the other defendants. The State’s case rested 
mainly upon testimony of Police Sergeant F. A. Ribbach, 
who said he ordered the policemen to board the cars for 
a trip downtown for the purpose of protecting property 
and the car crew, and that Benjamin and his co-defendants 
refused to obey him. All of the “striking” policemen testi- 
fied that Ribbach did not issue any orders, and that when 
they attempted to learn from him what they should do, 
once upon the cars, he walked away. They all asserted 
they were ready to obey any commands as soon as detailed 
instructions were received by them. G. A. Richardson, 
general superintendent of railways of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company at Seattle, testified that 
his company had asked the police for protection. 
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Cleveland Considers Coal Situation 


Chamber of Commerce Takes Up Matter Which 
Threatens Community 


At a meeting of the industrial development committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, recently, 
business men discussed the coal situation in its various 
phases. A serious shortage of coal exists and there is 
grave concern as to the possibility of securing the fuel 
necessary for keeping mills, factories, industrial plants and 
utility stations in operation until the opening of the spring 
season. On Sept. 20 coal producers and jobbers met with 
the committee to discuss means of securing a proper supply. 
It is probable that the matter will be taken to the author- 
ities at Washington. 

Orders have been received by the railroads to deliver slack 
coal for industrial purposes. This will give some relief, but 
perhaps not fully satisfy the needs of the industries. 

A few days ago the Western Ohio Railway, Lima, notified 
the Public Utilities Commission that its supply was running 
very low and that something would have to be done within 
a short time in order to keep the road in operation. It is 
understood that arrangements have been made to take care 
of the situation temporarily. 


Review of Danville Strike 


Company Agrees to Recognize Union and Reinstate 
Two Discharged Employees—Question of 
Wage Scale to Be Arbitrated 


Previous to a four-day strike called on Sept. 13, about 
100 city trainmen of the Danville Street Railway & Light 
Company, Danville, Ill., had been working under individual 
contracts with the company. Two increases in pay had al- 
ready been allowed by the company during the present 
year, bringing their wage scale up to the following amounts: 
First six months’ service, $2.35 a day; second six months, 
$2.45; second and third years, $2.55; fourth and fifth years, 
$2.65; all over five years of service, $2.75 per day, all on 
the basis of a nine-hour day. 

Prompted by J. D. Keenan, a resident of Danville and a 
member of the Boilermakers’ Union, a few of the trainmen 
organized a local division of the Amalgamated Association 
on Sept. 11 and appointed a committee to wait upon the 
company. The principal demands of this committee were 
for the reinstatement of two trainmen who had been dis- 
charged early that same week, an increase in pay of 7% 
cents an hour to all trainmen and recognition of the union. 
J. E. Johnson, general superintendent, pointed out to the 
committee that the company had increased wages twice 
since last May, and that the men were receiving pay which 
compared favorably with that of men in similar work in 
other cities of like size in the Middle West. The trainmen 
were further told that although the contracts signed by 
the individual employees had not expired, and although 
the majority of employees had no interest in the union, yet 
the company felt that a strike was an extremely unfortunate 
thing particularly at the present time and that it would 
deal with the union if this were formed and undertake to 
negotiate a new contract rather than be a party to any 
labor disturbance. The men were told that their right to 
organize would be respected, and the committee was asked 
to appear with some authorized representative of the Amal- 
gamated Association for the purpose of negotiating a con- 
tract. 

STRIKE CALLED WITHOUT WARNING 


Without further notice or negotiations the committee 
called a strike of all trainmen on the morning of Thursday, 
Sept. 18, the opening day of the Illinois-Indiana Fair. A 
number of the company’s employees reported for work that 
morning, but it was considered inadvisable to attempt to 
operate. The cars were ordered to the carhouse, where they 
remained for three days. During this period the com- 
pany made no effort to resume service. Through the Illinois- 
Indiana Fair Association another conference was arranged 
for Monday, Sept. 17, between authorized representatives 
of the Amalgamated Association and H. E. Chubbuck, vice- 
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president executive of the Illinois Traction System, which 
controls the Danville property. 


BASIS OF SETTLEMENT 


At this conference a settlement was reached. The com- 
pany agreed to reinstate the two discharged employees, 
to recognize the organization, not to discriminate against 
a man because of his union or non-union affiliations, and 
finally to leave the question of wage scale to the decision 
of a board of arbitration to consist of three members, one to 
be appointed by the trainmen’s organization, one by the 
company, and the two arbitrators to select the third member. 
This board was to report its findings within thirty days 
after its organization. Up to the present time the selection 
of the members of the board of arbitration has not been 
made. 


Naval Reserve Officers Wanted 


The Secretary of the Navy has authorized the commis- 
sioning of 100 graduate electrical engineers as lieutenants, 
junior grade, in the Naval Reserve, and has directed that 
the necessary action be taken to provide these officers at 
the earliest practicable date. Eighty-five nominations are to 
be made by each of the following agencies: Naval Consult- 
ing Board, National Reserve Council and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. From the 255 nominations 
thus made a board of naval officers will select 100 for ap- 
pointment about Oct. 20. The officers selected will receive 
a month’s training on shore and upon the completion of 
that term will be ordered to the active fleet as electrical 
officers of ships for a period of at least six months. After 
this period they will be assigned to duty as the exigencies 
of the service may demand. 


Developments in San Francisco 


First Conference of Engineers on Purchase Matter— 
Eight Hundred Platform Men on Duty— 
Many Men Returning Daily 


The first conference between representatives of the city 
and the United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal., on the mat- 
ter of purchase of the railway properties by the city, was 
held on Oct. 2. This meeting was in accordance with the 
authorization of the Board of Supervisors. as reported in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL recently. M. M. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, city engineer, represented the city, and William von 
Phul, general manager of the United Railroads, represented 
the company. Further conferences have been p'anned at 
which the details of both sides of the matter will be dis- 
cussed. 

As for the strike of the trainmen of the company service 
on Oct. 5 was practically normal on all lines north of Market 
Street until 1 a. m. and the owl cars were expected to be 
put on the run very shortly. Auto buses operated by large 
factories, ete., were being discontinued except by those com- 
panies in sympathy with union labor. On Oct. 5 about 800 
platform men were on duty and their ranks were being in- 
creased by five to fifteen men a day from among the strikers. 
The company is reinstating only men whose records are good. 
The men reinstated are working at the old rate with the 
loss of seniority. There was a meeting of strikers on the 
evening of Oct. 5 for the announced purpose of holding a 
secret ballot on the question of returning to work. The 
result of the ballot was to continue the strike. The com- 
pany, however, does not believe this to have been a fair 
test. 

An appraisal of the value of the United Railroads’. phys- 
ical properties which has been undertaken by the California 
Railroad Commission is expected to facilitate the work of 
representatives of the city and the company who are meet- 
ing for a similar purpose. 

It is notable that the receipts of the Municipal Railway 
have increased during the strike on the United Railroads. 
Earnings of the municipal lines for Sevtember totaled 
$313,125 as against $236,935 in August. 1915, which was the 
next largest month in the history of the system. 


—— 
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Relief of Coal Situation in Lexington—Resumption of 
mining operations in the southeastern Kentucky-Tennessee 
field on a basis which leaves the differences to arbitration 
is believed to have relieved the embarrassment of the Ken- 
tucky Traction & Terminal Company, Lexington, Ky., which 
has been on the verge of a shutdown for lack of coal for 
several weeks. 


Mr. von Phul Selected by Company to Confer with City 
Engineer.—William von Phul, vice-president and general 
manager of the United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed to represent the corporation in the negotia- 
tions with the city to make an appraisement looking toward 
the purchase of the railroad’s lines by the municipality of 
San Francisco. 


Employees Buy Coal at Cost.—In accordance with its 
custom of doing everything possible to assist those in its 
employ, the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., is now de- 
livering 10000 tons of coal to the homes of its employees 
at cost. This is the fulfillment of a plan announced by 
President McCulloch several weeks ago. The company pur- 
chased the coal after receiving orders for approximately 
10,000 tons. The coal is being delivered to the homes at 
about $3.85 a ton. 


Minneapolis Franchise Matter Still Before Council Com- 
mittee—The Minneapolis (Minn.) Street Railway franchise 
matter is still before the street railway committee of the 
Council, which has been listening to an extended discussion 
of the differences between C. L. Pillsbury’s valuation of 
the company’s property and that of the city engineer. Mr. 
Pillsbury is in the East. S. P. Jones, expert, and the city 
attorney are still engaged in drafting the outline of a 
franchise. 


Increase in Wages in Wheeling.—The West Virginia Trac- 
tion & Electric Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has granted 
another increase in wages to its motormen and conductors. 
The advance went into effect on Oct. 1. The former scale 
of wages was from 22 to 31 cents an hour. The new 
scale is from 26 to 34 cents an hour and will remain in force 
until May 1, 1918. The increase will mean an additional 
outlay of about $1,000 a month or about $12,000 a year, and 
110 men will be benefited. 


Municipal Railway Loss Piles Up.—Up to September of 
this year, the municipal electric railway lines in Seattle, 
Wash., have operated at a loss of $113,739. In addition to 
this loss, the lighting department lost up to Jan. 1, 1917, 
in excess of $20000 on current furnished for the operation 
of cars. The street railway fund is now indebted to the 
general fund, through loans and advances in the sum of 
$149,429, of which amount $72.093 represents interest on 
$425,000 of street railway bonds. 

Cars Used for Advertising Liberty Loan.—On the open- 
ing day of the second Liberty Loan campaign, John J. Stan- 
ley, president of the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, contributed 
to the advertising of the campaign by having two cars run 
as a train and carry a big lettered message commending 
the purchase of the bonds. The cars were decorated with 
flags, and miniature liberty bells heralded their approach. 
One of the big signs on the side of the cars was as follows: 
“Back Up the Boys at the Front. If You Can’t Go—Buy 
U. S. Government Liberty Bonds.” 

United States Engineering Agency.—The United States 
Department of Labor has created a division whose function 
it is to aid the employer in obtaining suitable professional 
help. It is known as the Teachers and Professional Ser- 
vice Division. While intended to embrace all professions, 
attention has thus far been confined to the teaching and 
engineering professions. The services of the division are 
free to both employer and employee. All communications 
should be addressed: Teachers and Professional Service Di- 
vision, U. S. Employment Service, 845 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Successful in Crossing Case.—Justice 
Swayze in the Court of Errors and Appeals at Trenton, 
N. J., has filed an opinion in which Hamilton Township 


loses its long fight to compel the Trenton & Mercer County - 


Traction Corporation to construct its line across the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Yardville and continue to 
the Monmouth County line. The court holds that the elec- 
tric railway is without legal right to cross the railroad at 
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that place, and that the township has no legal right to man- 
damus the company to continue the road. The court of er- 
rors reverses the Supreme Court, which permitted the com- 
pany to build its line in two sections. 


New Working Terms in Knoxville—A contract entered 
into by the Knoxville Railway & Light Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., with its employees runs for two years from Aug. 31 
last and provides for increases in pay of the employees of 
the railway. The union is recognized and experienced train- 
men and shopmen are granted an increase of 2 cents an 
hour, while the newer men in the operating department are 
advanced 4 cents an hour. Time and a half for overtime is 
another condition of the contract, which also stipulates that 
each extra conductor shall be paid at least $1.50 on every 
day he reports for duty. A provision for the renewal of 
the contract is contained in the agreement. 

Another Wage Increase in Spokane.—The second raise to 
be granted in one month has been allowed by the Washing- 
ton Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash., to trainmen 
in its employ for three years or more. The new wages are 
retroactive to Sept. 14. The increase is 1 cent an hour 
for men who have been with the company three years and 
2 cents for those who have completed fifteen years of serv- 
ice. The extra men are raised $5 a month and the minimum 
salary guarantee for them has been made $65. The re- 
vised schedule allows two-man car employees of three to 
fifteen years’ service 35 cents an hour and the one-man 
workers 389 cents. Those of fifteen years or more are 
allowed 37 and 41 cents for two-man and one-man service, 
respectively. 

Disagreement Between Company and City Over Mu- 
nicipal Line Operations.—Following a deadlock between 
members of the City Council of Tacoma, Wash., and the 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company over the granting of 
transfers between the tideflats railway line of the city and 
the railway lines of the private company, Mayor A. V. 
Fawcett has presented to the City Council a proposition 
for operating the municipal electric railway to the tideflats 
directly under the Mayor’s department. The deadlock came 
as the result of adoption by the City Council of a resolution 
requesting the return of 2 cents on every transfer, and the 
ultimatum of Louis H. Bean, manager of the company, that 
his company would not pay the city more than 1% cents on 
each transfer. This controversy temporarily leaves the city 
without transfer facilities on its tideflats line. 

East Cleveland Franchise Matter Settled.—The new con- 
tract between the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway and East 
Cleveland relative to service on Hayden Avenue having 
been approved by the City Council of Cleveland on Oct. 6, 
service was installed the following day. Hayden Avenue 
people now have a six-minute service through to the Public 
Square, Cleveland. They must pay a fare of 5 cents, with 
1 cent for a transfer to other lines. Anyone using the Hay- 
den Avenue cars within the boundaries of East Cleveland 
must pay a 5-cent fare, but while within the limits of Cleve- 
land proper the fare on Hayden Avenue cars is 3 cents. 
The settlement of this dispute, however, has not improved 
the East Cleveland service, which, as a result of the order 
of Fielder Sanders, street railway commissioner of Cleve- 
land, has been made unsatisfactory to East Cleveland. 

Railway Supplies Employees with Coal—Many em- 
ployees of the Louisville Railway are getting their winter’s 
supplies of coal this fall with the assistance of the com- 
pany, which buys domestic sizes in carlots and lets the 
employees have the coal at cost. The men arrange for the 
delivery of the coal to their homes and the company pays 
the initial charges, taking the amounts charged against 
each man from his pay envelope at a schedule determined 
upon. The service to the employees started in a small way 
among some of the employees of the shops of the company. 
It has been very successful in that it is enabling the em- 
ployees to get their coal at a cost about $1.50 on the ton 
under the Louisville retail market. The company’s own coal 
requirements are well protected by contracts which have 
more than a year to run, enough time to give the company 
opportunity to make what preparations may be necessary 
to meet conditions that will exist when the contracts expire. 
Allowances were made to the operators holding the con- 
tracts and they are getting a higher figure than when the 
contracts were made. 
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Increase in Wages in Spokane.—Employees of the Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Traction Company, the city street railway 
system of the Spokane & Inland Empire Railway, have 
voted to accept the company’s offer of a general advance 
in pay of 3 cents an hour. The action has successfully 
concluded negotiations which started with a demand for an 
increase of 5 cents an hour. Under the wage agreement 
the company will continue to give its employees and their 
wives half rates over the suburban lines, also on the Great 
Northern Railway, which owns the Spokane system, but it 
does not give free transportation on city or suburban lines 
to the wives of its men. The increase is retroactive to Sept. 
1. Under the new schedule the men will receive 30 cents 
an hour the first six months, 31 cents the second six months, 
32 cents the third six months, and 33 cents the fourth six 
months. Thereafter they will receive 35 cents an hour. 
Under the old schedule the minimum pay was 28 cents an 
hour and the maximum 33 cents. Men operating the one- 
man cars, under the new schedule, will receive 1 cent an 
hour more than employees on cars requiring two men. 


Coasting Recorder Saves a Cow.—The Trollier, published 
by the Rhode Island Company, Providence, R. I., contained 
in a recent issue an item in part as follows: “While 
Motorman Minot was driving his car to Providence one 
night last week and observing the rules as required in 
connection with the operation of the recorder by coasting 
whenever and wherever possible, a black cow suddenly ap- 
peared on the track ahead of him. He applied the brakes 
and stopped within a few feet of the milk producer. Owing 
to the fact that he was coasting, he had good control of 
his car and avoided what surely would have been an acci- 
dent under other conditions. Motorman Minot stated that 
before using the recorder he was accustomed to coming 
along through that locality with full power on. If he had 
been doing so the other night it would certainly have been 
‘Good-by, cow.’ Motorman Minot ran into and killed a 
deer a few years ago at about the same spot. While the 
Rico recorder is not used for that purpose, it appears that 
in this case it was a good auxiliary to the work of the 
Hoover commission at Washington because it assisted in 
conserving the supply of milk. This is just one little inci- 
dent that shows the advantage of having cars equipped with 
this modern coasting device.” 

Change Proposed in Cincinnati Rapid Transit Locations. 
—At a meeting of the Rapid Transit Commission of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on Oct. 5, Frank S. Krug, chief engineer, sub- 
mitted a plan for a change of location of the rapid transit 
tracks between Mohawk and Brighton. Instead of follow- 
ing the canal bed between those two points, the new plan 
provides that the tracks emerge from the bed of the canal 
into the open between the bed and Central Avenue and 
continue in that manner for about half a mile, re-entering 
the canal bed at or near Brighton. Mr. Krug also submitted 
plans in greater detail of changes suggested several weeks 
ago whereby the interurban station would be located under 
Government Square, or a combined interurban station and 
loop station under Government Square and Fountain Square, 
between Main and Vine Streets. The original plan pro- 
vided for a station on Canal Street. In order to build the 
combined interurban and loop station under Government 
and Fountain Squares, Vine Street would have to be sub- 
stituted for Walnut Street as the location of the subway. 
Nine separate plans, with costs, have been worked out for 
these stations. The commission, however, has not had time 
to go into the details. Until this is done, nothing definite 
can be said as to the choice. 


Program of Association Meeting 


Jovian Order 


The national convention of the Jovian Order will be held 
at the McAlpin Hotel, New York, on Oct. 22 and 23. On 
Oct. 22 the local Jovian League will entertain all visiting 
Jovians at luncheon. Dr. Carl Wallis Petty will deliver a 
patriotic address. On the afternoon of Oct. 22 the business 
sessions of the convention will be opened by H. L. Doherty, 
Jupiter of the order. On Oct. 23 the business sessions will 
be opened by an address by John W. Lieb, president of 
the National Electric Light Association. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Annual Reports 


International Traction Company 


The comparative income statement of the International 
Traction Company system, Buffalo, N. Y., for the years 
ended Dec. 31, 1915 and 1916, is as shown in the following 
insert: 


Per Per 
Amount Cent Amount Cent 
Gross passenger earnings.... $7,530,041 96.3 $6,564,631 96.9 


Receipts from other sources.. 288,636 BF 275,343 4.1 


Poe idea ieee sat ore $7,818,677 100.0 $6,839,974 100.0 
Operating expenses ......... $4,030,282 51.6 $3,480,543 50.9 
PARES hie ia i eee ee 35,156 6.8 425,485 6.2 

"TOGES 5S clu cmrieler aie aksw | pth ate $4,565,438 58.4 $3,906,028 57.1 
Net earnings from operation. $3,253,239 41.6 $2,933,946 42.9 
Entarest <. .2 act edb peer $1,667,276 21.3 $1,681,468 24.6 
Renesas: |... oss. den caleeruaeiey 46,210 0.6 47,971 0.7 


Sinking fund and amortiza- 


tion of debt discount and 
SRPONAG. 1, cnie’e te etvetante 2 149,223 15 137,521 2.0 
Total fixed charges........ $1,862,709 23.8 $1,866,960 27.3 

Balance for renewals, replace- 
ments and dividends....... $1,390,530 17.8 $1,066,986 15.6 

Renewals and replacements 
YESOT VE! chee Sale wee ee 522,708 6.7 396,582 5.8 


SUrpnis 54.0 tat accoraneheaere iebeee $867,822 $670,404 9.8 

The gross earnings of the system for the year 1916 showed 
an increase of $978,703, or 14.3 per cent over 1915. This in- 
crease was due to exceptional industrial activity prevalent 
throughout the territory served. Although largely stimu- 
lated by the excessive demand for war munitions and sup- 
plies, the natural growth of traffic has been steadily up- 
ward. Accordingly constant effort is being exerted to ex- 
pand the facilities of the company to keep pace with the 
need of service. 

The operating expenses and taxes for 1916 increased 
$659,410 or 16.8 per cent. This increase is mainly accounted 
for by an increase in wages granted the employees on May 
1, 1916, as well as a very large increase in cost of materials 
and supplies, and increased taxes, federal, State and mu- 
nicipal. 

The fixed charges for 1916 decreased $4,251 as compared 
with the previous year. The balance remaining for renew- 
als, replacements and dividends showed a gain of $323,544, 
and the amount reserved for renewals and replacements 
increased $126,126. 

The report of the company states that operation for the 
opening months of 1917 shows an increase in gross earnings. 
Although the cost of nearly everything used in the operation 
of the property has increased enormously, the management 
is confident that the net results for the year 1917 will show 
a substantial increase. 


Philadelphia & Western Railway 


The earnings of the Philadelphia & Western Railway, 
Upper Darby, Pa., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 
were adversely affected: by the infantile-paralysis quaran- 
tine in 1916, but in spite of this the operating revenues at 
$538,187 showed a gain of $46,649 for the last year. The 
operating expenses, however, increased $31,951, so that the 
operating income at $271,366 represented an increase of 
$14,697 over the preceding year. The net income gained 
$14,574. After appropriating $10,000 for the purchase of 
new equipment, there was a_ balance of $110,844 trans- 
ferred to profit and loss. 

The passengers carried in the last fiscal year numbered 
3,644,752, an increase of 274,284. Other statistics of opera- 
tion follow: Receipts per passenger, 13.9 cents, an increase 
of 0.2 cent; passenger car mileage, 1,417,891, an increase of 
41,200; earnings per passenger carrmile, 35.6 cents, an 
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increase of 2.1 cents; and expenses per revenue car-mile, 
18.51 cents, an increase of 1.76 cents. 

It is stated, however, that the net earnings for the last 
six months have shown a decline, in spite of an increase in 
gross. This has been due to the great increase in the prices 
of coal, all other materials and labor. New rates effective 
on July 5, 1917, are now being investigated by the commis- 
sion, excess fare receipts being issued. Until the case is 
decided, the additional fares cannot be included in the com- 
pany’s earnings. 


Stock to Employees and Patrons 


Monongahela Valley Traction Company Announces 
Plan Under Which Its Employees and Patrons 
May Share in Company’s Profits 


A plan whereby its employees and the citizens of the com- 
munities on the lines of the Monongahela Valley Traction 
Company, Fairmont, W. Va., are offered an opportunity of 
participating in the ownership of the company has been an- 
nounced. The plan is designed to make it easy for the em- 
ployees and for the patrons of the company to become own- 
ers, on attractive terms, of common and preferred stock of 
the company under a partial-payment plan which provides 
for payments to be applied to the purchase of the shares 
at convenient times and at convenient places. The sale 
of stock is in the hands of Robert Garret & Sons, investment 
bankers, Baltimore, and the plan of sale as they worked 
it out is as follows: 

The price of the shares will be $43 for each combination 
of one share of preferred and one share of common stock 
of a par value of $25 each, but no more than fifty shares of 
preferred and fifty shares of common will be confirmed to 
any one subscriber under this plan. 

An initial payment of $7 will be required on each combina- 
tion of one share of preferred and one share of common, 
which will be credited to the subscriber’s account at the 
banking institution, the subscriber agreeing to pay the bal- 
ance in installments of $3 a month on each combination of 
one share of preferred and one share of common until paid 
for. + 

The subscriber’s account will be credited with all dividends 
received on the stocks and will be charged with interest on 
the unpaid balance at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, such 
charges to be made quarterly. On the present dividend basis 
the stocks will return the subscriber about 6.40 per cent on 
the investment. : 

Under this plan the shares will be fully paid for in one 
year, the last payment being an odd amount which will 
adjust interest charges as against dividends received. Sub- 
secribers may anticipate their monthly installments and com- 
plete the payments at any time. 

The stocks pledged with the banking institution are to be 
retained by it until full payment is made under this monthly 
plan. 

On the failure of any subscriber to pay his monthly in- 
stallments thirty days’ grace will be allowed and if payment 
is not made at that time, the banking institution will have 
the right to sell the stocks pledged, at the market price, 
returning to the subscriber any excess over the amount 
realized from the sale. 


Protest Against Paving Charges 


The Chambersburg & Gettysburg Electric Railway, which 
operates 13 miles of electric railway in Chambersburg, Pa., 
is asking for relief from paving charges sought to be im- 
posed upon it by the Borough Council of Chambersburg. 
At a meeting of the Council on Sept. 17 the company filed 
a letter setting forth its side of the case. It said that since 
1905 the gross earnings have averaged only $40,132 a year, 
the expenses $37,748 a year, and the net income after the 
payment of taxes only $1,739 a year. All of the net has 
been put back into the property for improvements and ex- 
tensions. The company said that it would cost about $16.800 
to pave the six blocks called for in the ordinance. The 
carrying charges on this sum would amount to about 
$1,680, or almost as much as the average annual net income 
of all the lines of the company for the last twelve years. 
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The bond interest at present in default amounted to $161,- 
250. Unless the company received some relief the bond- 
holders would be obliged to foreclose. Three plans were 
advanced as possible solutions. The first suggested, among 
various things, a modification of the franchise, with the 
understanding that the company would pave its remaining 
track within the borough limits at the rate of not exceeding 
one block per annum. The second suggested the purchase 
of the railway by the borough or its purchase by either or 
both of the other electric railways operating in Chambers- 
burg. The third suggested an arrangement with the other 
companies operating in the city for specified trackage 
rights with the understanding that the Chambersburg & 
Gettysburg Railway should not be required to pave its re- 
maining trackage at the rate of more than one block a year. 


American Water Works & Electric Company, New York, 
N. Y.—The income of the American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Company for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 
amounted to $1,538,016 as compared to $1,366,810 the year 
before, an increase of $171,205. The expenses and taxes, 
less the proportion contributed by subsidary companies for 
expense of administration and included in the operating 
expenses of such companies, totaled $75,433 in 1917 and 
$67,719 in 1916. The net earnings in 1917 were, therefore, 
$1,462,582 as compared to $1,299,091 in 1916. Deductions 
increased from $789,958 to $814,347, but the net still showed 
a gain from $509,133 to $648,234, or $139,101. The holding 
company’s income in 1917 included $139,266 for nine months’ 
dividends declared on the preferred stock of the West Penn 
Traction & Water Power Company, there having been no 
amount included in 1916. The holding company’s propor- 
tion of the undistributed earnings of the West Penn prop- 
erties for the last fiscal year, not included above, was ap- 
proximately $425,000. 

Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass.—The annual re- 
port of the Boston & Maine Railroad for the year ended 
June 30, 1917, covers the operations of the two owned elec- 
tric railway branches, the Portsmouth (N. H.) Electric 
Railway and the Concord & Manchester Electric Branch, 
Manchester, N. H., and the one leased line, the Conway 
(Mass.) Electric Street Railway. The combined operating 
revenues of the first two lines for the last fiscal year were 
$259,671, an increase of $9,313 over the returns of the year 
before. The operating expenses, however, increased $43,337 
to a total of $202,000. As a result, therefore, the net rev- 
enue at $57,670 showed a falling off of $34,024. The number 
of passengers carried increased from 4,931,397 to 5,115,662, 
and the revenue car-miles decreased from 1,068,142 to 
1,050,047. The operating revenues of the Conway Electric 
Street Railway decreased from $10,774 in 1915 to $10,522 in 
1916, but the operating expense, on account of lessened 
maintenance and general expenses, dropped to a greater 
extent—from $11,176 in 1915 to $8,377 in 1916. The operat- 
ing deficit of $402 in 1915 was thus converted into an oper- 
ating income of $2,144 in 1916. After taxes and interest, 
however, there was a deficit of $5,333 for the last year as 
compared to a deficit of $7,466 the year before. 

Boston & Worcester Street Railway, Boston, Mass.—The 
total revenues of the Boston & Worcester Street Railway 
for the year ended June 30, 1917, were $806,179, an in- 
crease of $4,926 over the results of the year before. All 
of this gain came from revenue from transportation, for 
miscellaneous revenue decreased. The expense of opera- 
tion, however, rose $42,652 to a total of $541,905, so that 
the net operating revenue at $264,274 represented a de- 
crease of $37,726. Taxes and interest charges were about 
the same in the last two years, but the dividend payments 
fell off from $99,769 to $77,457. The surplus for the last 
year totaled $16,264 as compared with $31,284 the year 
before. The car-miles operated in 1917 totaled 2,105,738 and 
the car-hours 139,281. 

Cape Town Consolidated Tramways & Land Company, Ltd., 
Cape Town, S. A.—The profit and loss statement of the 
Cape Town Consolidated Tramways & Land Company, Ltd., 
for the calendar year 1916 shows a debit balance of £630 
as compared to £816 the year before. The operation of the 
tramway subsidiary during 1916 resulted in a profit of £2,225 
as compared to £1,486 in 1915. The number of passengers 
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carried increased 49,424, and the receipts £543. Expenses 
increased on account of higher labor and material costs. 
The amount representing the cost of the advances to the 
three subsidiary companies has been reduced by £19,100, 
representing the value of the Cape Town Municipal deben- 
tures received from the Cape Marine Suburbs, Ltd., in part 
repayment of advances made to that company. No divi- 
dends have been declared by the subsidiary companies dur- 
ing the year. 

Chicago (Ill.) City Railway.—Application has been filed 
with the Illinois Public Utilities Commission by the Chicago 
City Railway for authority to issue 5 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds in the amount of $2,172,000, the money to be 
used in the construction and expansion of lines. 


Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—Under date of Sept. 27, Rudolph Kleybolte, 
chairman of the bondholders’ protective committee of the 
Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Railroad, appealed 
to the holders of the first mortgage bonds of that company 
not to exchange their bonds for second mortgage bonds of 
the Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Company, the 
successor company under the sale of the property at fore- 
closure. According to Mr. Kleybolte, $250,000 of the bonds 
which were deposited have been withdrawn from the plan. 
On Oct. 4 Mr. Kleybolte said that Fincke, Bangert & Com- 
pany had made a written offer of $850 for each $1,000 
bond of the Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric Railroad, 
provided they could buy $501,000 or more of the bonds. It 
is said to be their purpose, if they secure a majority of the 
bonds, to remove the Cleveland Trust Company as trustee 
and to designate a new trustee. Mr. Kleybolte urges the 
first mortgage bondholders to pay their assessment under 
protest and notify the Cleveland Trust Company they re- 
fuse to exchange their first mortgage bonds for second 
mortgage bonds. 


Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—The following committee has been appointed 
to protect the interests of the holders of the first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds of the Lafayette & Logansport Traction 
Company, due on June 1, 1986: Col. Sheldon Potter, William 
B. Whelen, Edward B. Kane and Rowland Comly, chairman, 
all of Philadelphia. The Lafayette & Logansport Traction 
Company’s property is included in the system of the Fort 
Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company. 


Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allentown, Pa.—George 
E. Claflin has been elected. a director of the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company to succeed Charles E. Ingersoll, resigned. 


Louisville (Ky.) Railway.—Letters to stockholders of 
the Louisville Traction Company, holding company of the 
Louisville Railway, recommend a plan for surrender of the 
charter of the traction company, a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, and exchange of its stock for stock in the Louisville 
Railway. The plan has been discussed for several months 
and is in the line of economy, since dissolution of the trac- 
tion company would eliminate cost of its continued exist- 
ence, besides eliminating taxes paid by that company and 
the necessity of stockholders’ estates paying additional in- 
heritance taxes in cases of death. The capital of the Louis- 
ville Railway is $2,500.000 of preferred and $5,456,000 of 
common; that of the traction company $3,500,000 of pre- 
ferred and $11.889,700 of common. It is proposed to in- 
crease the preferred stock of the Louisville Railway to 
$3,500,000 and the common stock to $8,322,790 and to ex- 
change the preferred stock of the Louisville Traction Com- 
pany share for share and the common stock on the basis of 
100 shares of the traction for seventy shares of the railway 
stock. Stockholders are asked to vote on the proposal. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester & Dubuque Electric 
Traction Company, Minneapolis, Minn.—Judge Wilbur F. 
Booth in the United States District Court at Minneapolis 
has handed down a decision prohibiting the abandonment or 
dismantling of the line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Rochester & Dubuque Electric Traction Company and has 
ordered that the property be again offered for sale, the 
time and place to be fixed later. The property is to be 
first offered as one parcel with an upset price of $400,000. 
In default of bids for the property so offered it is to be re- 
offered as follows: As a whole but with the privilege to the 
purchaser to abandon the operation of and to dismantle that 
part of the line extending from Auto Junction to Luce Line 
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Junction, the upset price under these conditions to be 
$450,000. In default of bids under the terms just mentioned 
the property is again to be offered in two parcels at. an 
upset price of $350,000. Under this offering either parcel 
may be disposed of independently of the other. 


Nashville-Gallatin Interurban Railway, Nashville, Tenn. 
—The property of the Nashville-Gallatin Interurban Rail- 
way was purchased at receiver’s sale recently by the South- 
ern Trust Company, trustee for the bondholders. Applica- 
tion has been made for a charter for the Union Traction 
Company as the successor. The new company has an au- 
thorized capital stock of $300,000, divided into shares of 
$100 par value. The incorporators named in the applica- 
tion are H. H. Corsen, John A. Bell, W. G. Simmons, J. H. 
Reeves and Guilford Dudley. 


New York (N. Y.) Railways.—A bondholders’ committee 
consisting of Frank L. Hall, Charles P. Howland and George 
B. Leighton, representing the owners of $6,000,000 of 5 per 
cent gold income bonds of the New York Railways, has filed 
a petition in the Supreme Court asking permission to inter- 
vene in an action brought by the company against the 
Public Service Commission. The plaintiffs say that the 
bonds were issued in 1911 under the scheme of reorganiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Street Railway, but that for the 
five years ended June 30 last the bondholders received 
only a total of 16.60 per cent and got nothing at all on 
June 30 last. They say this condition is due to the fact 
that by an order of the Public Service Commission made in 
1911 the railroad company is required to set aside 20 per 
cent each year from the gross operating revenues, for 
depreciation and maintenance of the property, the unex- 
pended balance being required to be added to the amortiza- 
tion fund. They contend that there has been unnecessary 
delay in the proceedings looking toward a review of the 
commission’s order by the court. 


Northern Electric Railway, Chico, Cal.—Involuntary bank- 
ruptey proceedings have been begun against the five signers 
of the $5,000,000 note which was indorsed to finance the 
Northern Electric Railway at the time of the 1906-1907 
business depression. The signers of this note were Leon 
Sloss, Louis Sloss, W. P. Hammon, Eugene de Sabla, Jr., 
and E. R. Lilienthal. The proceedings instituted on Sept. 27 
had been anticipated in San Francisco The larger number 
of claimants preferred to test the strength of the com- 
bination in bankruptcy proceedings. When the note was 
signed it was thought that the signers would be able to 
sell bonds of the company and take up the notes, but the 
panic resulted in the famous “certificates of indebtedness” 
and nothing could be sold. It was announced that the 
reorganization of the Northern Electric Railway will finally 
be accomplished as soon as this suit is adjusted. A com- 
promise with creditors is considered possible. 


Providence & Fall River Street Railway, Swansea Center, 
Mass.—Karl Andrén, the purchaser of the Providence & 
Fall River Street Railway under foreclosure, granted a re- 
prieve on Oct. 6, subject to the payment of a guarantee fund 
of $20,000, to A. H. Barney and others of Swansea, Mass., 
seeking to purchase the road from him, and subscriptions 
were at once collected to insure the continuation of the road 
in operation. As stated elsewhere in this issue it now seems 
probable that the road will be purchased from Mr. Andrén 
at a price of $90,000 and that service will be restored within 
a few days. The new owners will probably seek legislation 
at the 1918 session of the Massachusetts Legislature to per- 
mit a guarantee of 6 per cent dividends by the municipality 
of Swansea and also to réduce the road’s taxation burdens. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Southern Electric Railway.—Irving Todd, 
Jr., vice-president of the St. Paul Southern Electric Rail- _. 
way, is reported to have said that the company is just 
about breaking even on its operating expenses and that 
there is no money to pay interest on the bonds. He says 
that the officers of the road have done the best they could, 
but that there is not enough business to pay for the opera- 
tion of the road and leave anything over for mortgage 
interest. He did not know what to advise. It is reported 
that owners of first mortgage bonds with interest in de- 
fault have taken steps to foreclose. It is also reported 
that the holders of the second mortgage bonds have ap- 
pointed a committee headed by W. W. Cuttler to inspect 
and make a report upon the status of the road. 
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Second Avenue Railroad, New York, N. Y.—A. E. Kalbach, 
receiver for the Second Avenue Railroad, announced re- 
cently that he was authorized to pay the interest on $3,140,- 
000 of outstanding receiver’s certificates, at 6 per cent for 
the six months ending Oct. 1, and to issue new certificates 
to such holders of the old as desire to exchange them. The 
new certificates are dated Oct. 1, 1917, and are redeemable 
on Oct. 1, 1918, at par and accrued interest. 


Stroudsburg (Pa.) Traction Company.—A consolidation 
was effected of the Stroudsburg Passenger Railway and the 
Stroudsburg, Water Gap & Portland Railway on Oct. 1, as 
the Stroudsburg Traction Company. The roads are being 
connected physically at Seventh and Main Streets, Strouds- 
burg, and after Nov. 1, Water Gap cars will operate through 
to the Lackawanna station in East Stroudsburg, making a 
continuous interurban connection from Stroudsburg through 
to Sixty-ninth Street, Philadelphia. The officers of the 
Stroudsburg Traction Company are A. A. Ho.brook, presi- 
dent; H. E. Sweeny, secretary and treasurer, and E. A. 
MacMillan, superintendent. 


Electric Railway Monthly Earnings 


AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILWAY, WHEATON, ILL. 


Operating Onerating Operating Fixed Net 
Period Revenue Expenses Income Charges Income 
1m., Aug., 17 $217,103 *$142,877 $74,226 $35,700 $38.526 
BSR 82 16 198,214 *125,332 72,882 35 933 36,949 
of es 17» «1,435,994 *1,027.928 408,066 286,086 121.980 
ae 716 «61,854,077 *896,334 457,743 290,560 167,183 
BANGOR RAILWAY & ELECTRIC COMPANY, BANGOR, ME. 
1m., Aug., '17 $78 486 *$43,521 $34.965 $19.227 $15.738 
: Ned an 16 74,805 *42,000 32,805 17,884 14,921 
12 “ a rit 865,266 *492,.238 373,028 223,977 149,051 
Beers 16 806,971 *438,398 368,573 211,851 156,722 
CHATTANOOGA RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, CHATTA- 
NOOGA, TENN. 
1m., Aug, 17 «$142 801 *$101,878 $40,923 $29,871 $11,052 
1 * 16 100,238 *67.335 32,903 29,962 2,941 
12 * = ok Or ame BS 379, 817 *966,918 412.899 357.054 55,845 
poet |S 16  1/204/145 *754.506 449,639 356,744 92,895 
COLUMBUS RAILWAY, POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

im., Aug., 17 $333,849 *$233.627 $100,222 $50,761 $49,461 
1“ « "46 = - 290082 176,785 113,297 (42,863 70.434 
12“ “ 17 3,824,984 *2,598,042 1,226,942 543,857 683.085 
eee des 716 3,402,472 *1,984,418 1,418,054 506,995 911,059 


COMMONWEALTH Pea RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, 
RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


1m., Aug., '17 $1. 585, 919 *$1.022,683 $563,236 $437,829 $125,407 
1” “«°" 916 (1.358.867  *765,087 593,780 419.647 | 174.133 
12 “© 17 18,582,072 11,031,354 7,550,718 5.156.724 2,393,994 
12 “ 16 16,152'529 *8,629.990 7,522,539 4,926,315 2,596,224 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 

PORTLAND, ME. 
1m, Aug., "17 $324,901 *$181,164 $143,737 $70.802 $73.435 
ya ANS» Ae *BO6ET9 —T167,037 139,642 69178 70.464 
12 “ 47 -8.038,213 *1,997,428 1,040,785 813,884 226.901 
12“ “ 16 2,783,082 *1,679,684 1,103,398 798,642 304,756 
HAST ST. LOUIS & SUBURBAN COMPANY, 
ST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
im., Aug., '17 $317, 1.888 *$214,640 $103,198 $65,175 $38,023 
pay AMS» 115 *351'981 "150445 "101:536 "62'886 "38.650 
12“ “ "17 3,484103 *2.237,784 1,246,319 771,280 475.039 
12“ “ 16 21807,253 *1,671,118 1,136,135 752,407 383,728 
FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
July, "17 $222,773 *$160475 $62,298 $49,129 $13,169 
py July 51, Sooase2 81g8,s61 651981 481070 17.911 
7“ “© 17 1,568,505 *1,079:385 489.120 342.463 146.657 
7“ “ "16 1/453,896 987,595 466,301 340,931 125,370 
GRAND RAPIDS (MICH.). RAILWAY 

: my 109 269  *$77.203 $32,066 $18,476 $13.590 
jim Aus» 1, *106,497 875.977 °82'520 16:838 15 682 
12" “ 17 1,305,304 871.233 434,071 209.954 224,117 
12“ “ 46 1,269,110 *835,957 433,153 174,780 258,373 


LEWISTON, AUGUSTA & WATERVILLE STREET RAILWAY, 
LEWISTON, ME 


100,579 *$61,192 $39,387 $15,498 $23,889 

pm AUB 1g Vertis *53180--°88.935 "15,075 187860 

12 © «7 BTI28T —8645,783 229.504 185464 44040 

12“ “ 16 779,888. *518,633 261,255 190,633 70,622 
NASHVILLE RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

s 200,686 *$133,775 $66,911 $41,374 $25,537 

jm» Avg. (1, “igoe7a sia2'736 "76.838 "42/236 34.602 

12 “ ‘17 2.431.327 *1,546,716 884,611 495,209 389,402 

12“ “ ‘16 2/816,748 *1,423,419 893,329 513,685 379,644 


AND RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, 
deh PORTLAND, ORE 


re 505,552 *$303,922 $201,630 $178,505 $23,125 
te” i ies 16 ‘ 447.502 oe 342 192,160 181.701 10,459 
qe eek Gage 785, 649 *3,142,497 2,643,152 2,166,386 476,766 
12" “ "16 5,423, 882 *3'067,277 2,356,605 2,185,086 171,519 


*Includes taxes. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


SEE Oe A ae ae 


“Pay for Distance” Fare Request 


Bay State Street Railway Applies for Approval of 
Zone or Mileage Rates for Rural Fares 


Following an exhaustive investigation and study into the 
method of basing interurban electric railway fares on sub- 
stantially equal short distances, the Bay State Street Railway 
on Oct. 9 filed a petition with the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts asking approval for a new schedule 
of fares on its rural or interurban lines, covering approxi- 
mately 370 miles of track. 

In a large measure the new schedule has been drawn to 
conform with suggestions made by various town and county 
officials who have appeared before public service and legis- 
lative investigating commissions at hearings relative to the 
decreasing revenue and increasing costs of operation and 
materials to the electric railway. 

The distance rates of fare asked will apply only to the 
interurban routes as distinguished from the urban or su- 
burban lines and are located in less populous districts. This 
means that the fare units now effective in the larger cities 
and suburbs will remain unchanged, but that fares between 
points in the country will depend upon the number of miles 
traveled, with a minimum charge of.6 cents. 

It is proposed that a tentative 3-cents-a-mile rate shall 
be established along some of the non-paying lines, and on 
others where the conditions are not so alarming a 2%4-cents- 
a-mile rate. In other sections the rate will be 2 cents a 
mile. In every instance an initial fare of 6 cents to pay for 
transportation over the first 3 miles, or any part thereof, 
will be collected. It is to avoid the necessity of discontinu- 
ing and perhaps scrapping its rural lines that the Bay State 
Company has petitioned the Public Service Commission for 
approval of this mileage system. 

At present a fare of 6 cents is charged for a ride over any 
part of certain established long and short distances, with 
an extra 6 cents if the passenger merely enters the second 
district no matter if the ride in the second district is only 
a few hundred feet. This means that many patrons of the 
road who are obliged now to pay two fares—12 cents— 
for a ride which takes them only part way through two 
contiguous districts will, under the new schedule, pay an 
initial fare of 6 cents, and then an additional 2 cents 
for each mile traveled in the next zone. Many who now 
pay 12 cents between certain points will be able to take 
the same ride for 8 or possibly 10 cents, as the case may be, 
under the new schedule, 

The proposed change will not affect present fares in the 
larger cities and suburbs. 


Fare Increases in Australia 


Because of the rising cost of supplies and higher wages 
railway rates were generally increased in the State of New 
South Wales on Aug. 8. The new rates provide for 10 per 
cent, and in certain cases 15 per cent, increase over those 
previously existing. There is a 10 per cent increase on pas- 
senger fares and periodical tickets, including workmen’s 
tickets, and 10 per cent increase on parcel rates. Freight 
rates on hay, straw and chaff are advanced 10 per cent. 
Coal carried in the railway’s trucks is increased 10 per cent 
and coal carried in owners’ trucks 15 per cent. 

The street railways in Sydney, which are owned by the 
State government, have been included in the advance. The 
charges on these lines have been 2, 4 and 6 cents, according 
to the distance traveled. The minimum charge of 2 cents 
has been raised to 3 cents, the charge for the longer sec- 
tions remaining the same. 

Through passenger fares between Sydney and Melbourne 
and Sydney and Brisbane have not been altered, but neces- 
sary adjustments have been made in the rates for inter- 
mediate stations. 
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Publicity Policy Explained 


Southern Public Utilities Company Sets Forth Its 
Purposes in an Editorial in Its Own Magazine 


The publicity policy of the Southern Public Utilities 
Company, operating an extensive system of electric railway 
and lighting properties in Charlotte, N. C., and other cities, 
was discussed in an editorial in the October issue of the 
Southern Public Utilities Magazine, published by the com- 
pany. The editorial was as follows: 


WHAT THE OUTSIDER THOUGHT 


“‘Just what are your duties?’ asked the managing editor’ 


of one of the largest newspapers on Southern Public Util- 
ities Company territory of the editor recently. 

“«T have watched the news columns of this newspaper 
and those of other papers published in cities in which you 
operate and it is very seldom that I see a news item relative 
to the activities of your company. Knowing the very 
friendly personal relations existing between you and the 
newspaper men, I expected to find a superfluity of matter 
relating to your company. I should like to know just what 
are your duties and what is your attitude toward the news- 
papers.’ 

“This editor has asked a question which it is a pleasure to 
answer. 

“There was a time when the ‘press agent’ for any inter- 
est was expected to have in every issue of every newspaper 
published in his territory some reference to that interest, 
regardless of whether that reference was of any news 
value. That may still be true in certain sections. But it 
is the policy of this company to offer to the newspapers 
only such matters as are of interest to the general public, 
and that in a straightforward, businesslike way, unvar- 
nished and unornamented. 


PoLicy oF PAip ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Tt is the policy of this company to announce to the pub- 
lic, through paid advertisements in the various newspapers, 
changes affecting the operation of any and all departments 
in which the public may be directly or indirectly involved, 
and to offer the news department only such information as 
possesses a real, live and legitimate news value. 

“The publicity department of the company is always open 
to the newspaper men for such information as they may de- 
sire, and in no instance is any item of news withheld from 
the press. This is borne out in the matter of accidents. 
The facts, as they are secured by the company, are given to 
the newspaper men just as they come to the department, 
and without any effort to minimize the gravity of any situ- 
ation or condition or to mislead the newspapers as to the 
exact facts. 

“Information concerning the development of the company, 
changes in the personnel of its officers or employees in 
which the public may be interested and which the news- 
papers may desire to publish, is gladly furnished, but it is 
not our policy to ‘load’ the newspapers with such matter 
for the sake of keeping the name of the company before the 
public. 

PoLicy OF SUPPRESSION NEVER PREVAILED 


“The old-time policy of suppression of information con- 
cerning any activities of a company does not now prevail 
nor has it ever prevailed in the offices of the Southern Pub- 
lic Utilities Company. On the other hand, this company 
does not desire, nor will it allow itself to be placed in the 
attitude of seeking ‘free publicity’ concerning its activities, 
and to this end we prefer to deal with the public through 
the newspapers just as any other legitimate business con- 
cern in the cities in which the Southern Public Utilities 
Company operates. i 

“The company magazine is published primarily for the 
information and pleasure of the employee body of the com- 
pany, but any individual interested in the affairs of the com- 
pany may secure a single copy, without cost, or may be 
placed on the regular mailing list of the publication so that 
anyone so desiring may keep in direct touch with our ac- 
tivities and operations and get the same information that 
goes to every officer and employee of the Southern Public 
Utilities Company.” 
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Philadelphia & Western Fare Increase 


Table Presented Which Compares Present and 
Former Rates for One-Way and 


Ten-Trip Tickets 


Brief references were made in the ELEecTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Sept. 29, page 601, and Oct. 6, page 644, to 
the matter of hearings before the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania with respect to the recent fare ad- 
vances by the Philadelphia & Western Railway. It was in- 
advertently stated in the first of these items that the hear- 
ing was concerned with a proposed increase in the unit 
fares from 5 cents to 6 cents. This was in error. The 
operation of the Philadelphia & Western Railway is similar 
to that of steam railroads in that it has regular stations 
along its line. The one-way and ten-trip tickets are the 
only classes of tickets affected by the increase. The com- 
pany also sells sixty-trip monthly tickets, fifty-trip tickets 
good for one year and forty-six-trip schoo] tickets. These 
are unaffected by the change in rates. A comparison of 
present and former rates for one-way and ten-trip tickets, 
including a comparison with steam railroad rates, follows: 


Ten-Trie Tickets 


| One-Way TICKETS 
| 


Philadelphia & Western Philadelphia & Western 
: 
| Steam| | Steam 
Old | Ine. | Ine., Cost | Inc. | Inc., 
Rate,| in per | Price* per in per | Pricet 
Cents | Cents | Cent | Ride | Cents | Cent 

W. Overbrook . | a Coane 10 | a8 49 we a 
Penfield... Bile 20a ae 5 ». A aOO ame 
Beechwood..... . SIA (2 40 12 5 a 1.00 we 
WynnewoodRd.., 5 | 3 60 13 5 se 1.00 ae 
Ardmore Juncet.. . 5 | 4. |-80 14 5 = 1.00 re 
Ardmore Avenue.| 8 | 2 25 15 8 2 33 1.30 ia 
Haverford Coll... 8 | 3 $7.5 | 16 24 814 | 1% | 21 1.35 | 1.86 
Haverford......| 8 | 4 | 50 D7 3k AG 2 28 | 1.40 | 1.86 
Bryn Mawr.....| 10 | 3 30 18 26 | 10 2 25 1.50 | 2.06 
Rosemont.......| 10 | 4 1 40 19 28 11 2 22 1.60 | 2.20 
Garrett Hill... 8. | 2 | 25.6} 20 |. | 185) 862] 82) | 
Villa Nova..... ee fae 23 21 31 13% | 3 29 1.85 | 2.42 
Radnor....... 15 5 33 25 33 15 2% | 20 2.00 | 2.62 
Ithan.... 13 | 6 \40 | 26 16 | 246 | 18.5 | 2.10| .. 
St. Davids. .... . 18 | 4 22 27 35 18 4 28.5 | 2.30 | 2.78 
Wayaotron.s. 9) LS enero 28 28 37 19 4 26.5 | 2.40 | 2.92 
Sugartown Rd. . 20 | 4 20 29 1914 | 344 | 22 2.45.) vee 
Strafford... .. | 2 | 5 25 30 39 | 20 3 17.5 | 2.50 |} 3.10 
Galohs.7 02 ai. ae 20 3 15 28 191g | 4% | 30 248 Vout 
DeKalb Street...| 25 1 4 31 2014 4% 2.5 | 2.55 are 
Bridgeport......| 25 2 8 32 43 22 2 10 2.70 | 3.44 
Norristown. .... 2 | 5 20 35 43 2214 | 2% | 12.5 i 2.75 | 3.44 

COLUMNS A . B Cc D E F G H I J 


Nore: Compare columns “A” and “F.” < ’ } 
*5 cents added for fare on Market Street elevated in Philadelphia. +50 cents added for 
fates on Market Street elevated. 


One-Man Cars on All Calgary Lines 


City Has 60,000 Population and It Is Largest on 
Continent to Operate Exclusively with 
One-Man Cars 


By a vote of seven to five the City Council of Calgary, 
Alta., has decided to order the use of one-man cars on all 
city lines. Although A. G. Graves, street railway commis- 
sioner, stated to the Council that he believed he already 
had authority to put the one-man system into operation, he 
preferred to have action by the Council favorable to such 
procedure. He wished to use one-man cars throughout the 
city partly on account of.the shortage of men and partly 
because the one-man cars already in operation were saving 
the city several thousand dollars a month. He said that 


on the Crescent Heights line, on which some of the Alder-- 


men wished two-man operation to be continued, a saving 
of nearly $20 a day would result from one-man operation 
with six cars. 

Thomas H. McCauley, superintendent of the railway, re- 
ports that the electric railway department will now proceed 
to install one-man cars on the entire system. They will 
serve a population of 60,000. Thus Calgary will have the 
distinction of being the largest city on the continent to date 
to operate exclusively with one-man cars. Mr. McCauley 


OCTOBER 13, 1917] 


explained the situation in regard to one-man cars in Calgary 
in an article in the special issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Sept. 22. This issue reached Calgary on the 
eve of the action by the Council, and the leading paper, the 
Calgary Daily Herald, printed an extended abstract of sev- 
eral of the articles in support of the campaign for one-man 
operation. ; 


Key Route Fare Requests 


Two Applications for Fare Increases by the San 
Francisco - Oakland Terminal Railways 
\ Before California Commission 


The San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, 
Cal., has filed with the Railroad Commission two applica- 
tions for fare adjustments, one by the Traction division, 
asking an increase of fares in the electric railway service 
of the Key Route in Alameda County and between points 
in Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, and the other an 
amended application by the Key division for a raise and 
adjustment of rates in the trans-bay passenger service. 

The Traction division’s application is a new one and re- 
cites that the value of the going concern of this part of the 
company’s property is not less than $12,000,000; that the 
gross revenue for the year ending June 30, 1917, for the 
Traction division was $3,242,849, and that the operating 
expenses were $2,522,373, leaving an operating income of 
$720,475 out of which to pay fixed charges, such as interest 
on bonds and return to stockholders. The Key Route re- 
cites that it will be put to an extra expense of $240,000 if 
it grants the demands of its platform men on the Traction 
division, who are now seeking additional wages. 

The first application of the Key division of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways is now before the 
commission, hearings having been held and a further hear- 
ing being set for Nov. 12. At present the question of a 
raise in wages of the motormen and conductors of the Key 
division is being arbitrated. 

In the amended application filed on Sept. 28 it is shown 
that the gross revenue of the Key division for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, was $1,229,436, and the operating 
expenses were $1,217,700, leaving a net return of $11,735 
with which to pay fixed charges such as interest on bonds 
and interest on unsecured debts. The application also says 
that the company sustained a loss of $261,623 because of 
the abandonment of the old Key division trestle last year. 


Auto License Income for Road Building 


A $60,000,000 Bond Issue for Constructing 4000 Miles 
of Hard Surface Roads in Illinois Will Probably 
Be Financed by an Automobile Tax 


The bill passed by the State Legislature of [llinois last 
winter, providing for the building of about 4000 miles of 
hard surface roads throughout the State from the proceeds 
of automobile taxes, exclusively, bids fair to be passed by 
referendum vote at the November elections. The plan, if 
approved at the referendum, will give the people of the 
State a very extensive system of good roads passing through 
every county and connecting all the leading towns. All this 
will be accomplished without any part of the burden being 
placed against the general tax. 

Governor Lowden was opposed to increasing the tax bur- 
den, and after an extended study became convinced that 
as a State-wide system of highways would be used so exten- 
sively by automobiles and trucks the cost of the improve- 
ment should be borne by the owners of such vehicles. The 
bill as passed by the State Legislature provides that the 
State license tax, which ranges from $3 for cars of 10 hp. 
or less to $10 for 50-hp. cars, shall be increased 50 per cent 
in 1918 and an additional 50 per cent in 1920, so that the 
present tax will be doubled at that time. It is estimated 
that this will bring a sufficient income in the twenty year 
period of the $60,000,000 of bonds to pay the principal and 
interest on the issue and maintain the State-aid roads which 
are now provided for out of the automobile license income. 
A State law provides that if the fees from this source are 
not sufficient to take care of this bond issue, any deficit must 
be made up out of general tax funds. 
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Proposal of Skip Stop Opposed.—Mayor Litty of Memphis, 
Tenn., has declined to approve of the purpose of the 
Memphis Street Railway to put a system of skip stops into 
effect. Club women objected to skip stops on behalf of 
working girls. 

Fare Increase Protested.—The borough of Pottstown on 
Oct. 8 filed objections against the proposed increase of fare 
within the borough by the Reading Transit & Light Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa., from 5 cents to 6 cents. The borough 
charges that the service is inadequate, that the cars do not 
maintain the schedule and that there are no local cars, not- 
withstanding development of sections of the borough because 
of iron and steel activity. 


Thirty Persons Hurt in Subway Accident.—Two trains 
collided on Oct. 9 on the Jerome Avenue elevated extension 
of the subway division of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. Thirty persons are reported to have been slightly 
injured. The accident happened at 8.30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing about 100 ft. nerth of the tunnel entrance at 157th 
Street. A northbound three-car train was stopped by a 
new trip signal and the train behind crashed into the rear 
of the stalled train. 


Springfield Jitneys to Test Ordinance.—Jitney drivers of 
Springfield, Mass., are making a test case on the constitu- 
tionality of a new ordinance requiring them to file a bond 
of $1,000 and accept passengers for only the seating capa- 
city of their cars. They will protest the bond requirement 
and demand permission to carry running-board passengers 
during rush hours. When the ordinance went into effect 
more than 200 drivers retired from the business for the time 
being because they were unable to put up the required bond. 
The jitneys were operating along the lines of the Springfield 
Street Railway. 

Reroutings Authorized by. Council in Detroit—The Com- 
mon Council of Detroit, Mich., has authorized further re- 
routing of the car lines of the Detroit United Railway in 
the downtown section. Just when the plan will go into 
effect depends largely on the settlement of the Farmer Street 
track matter, the several routes as laid out in the general 
plan being considerably interwoven and dependent one on 
the other. The rerouting plan now being tried as a result 
of the Council’s agreement is working out splendidly with 
a considerable reduction in the amount of traffic congestion 
in the heart of the city. 


Discussion of Jitney With Passengers Urged.—Paul Shoup, 
president of the Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has written a letter to the employees of the company in 
Pasadena, requesting them to discuss the jitney question 
with patrons of the road. The letter states that the company 
does not earn interest on its original investment in Pasa- 
dena, due to the competition of jitney buses. If necessary 
the company will take up the subject of having the city of 
Pasadena require the buses to operate in districts the rail- 
way does not serve, thus eliminating direct competition of 
jitneys with the electric railway. , 

Conduct Rules for Trainmen.—The Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Birmingham, Ala., has recently 
issued a pamphlet addressed to the trainmen of the railway 
department entitled “How to Treat the Public.” It con- 
tains a series of rules on courtesy, collecting fares, making 
change, serving passengers, etc., based to some extent on 
the rules of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, as 
published in the issue of this paper for July 22, 1916, but 
modified to suit Birmingham conditions. The rules are pub- 
lished in full in the bulletin for October, issued by the 
United Gas & Electric Engineering Corporation, which con- 
trols the Birmingham company. 


Free Rides Curtailed in Dallas—Under the ruling of City 
Attorney Callaway of Dallas, Tex., many city employees 
who have heretofore been riding on the electric railways 
free have been deprived of that privilege. Mr. Callaway 
holds that under the State anti-pass law only regular 
salaried members of the police department are entitled to 
free transportation. This excludes sanitary officers, meter 
readers, inspectors of various kinds, and all special officers 
who have heretofore used their badges as passes in riding 
on cars. The city departments deprived of the right of 
free transportation for their employees have bought tickets 
which they issue to the employees as needed. 
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Personal Mention 


W. B. Page has resigned as superintendent of the Inter- 
state Public Service Company, Columbus, Ind. 


M. W. Kirkwood, superintendent of the Galt, Preston & 
Hespeler Street Railway and the Lake Erie & Northern 
Railway, Galt, Ont., has been appointed general manager 
of both companies, succeeding the late Martin N. Todd. 


I. N. Smith has been appointed superintendent of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Interurban Railroad to succeed S. M. 
Gallaher, resigned. Mr. Smith has been connected for 
about fifteen years with the Diamond Ice & Coal Company 
of Charleston. 


R. Niver, superintendent of the traction department of 
the City Light & Traction Company, Sedalia, Mo., has been 
made superintendent of all departments of the company. 
In assuming charge of the ice and gas departments he will 
succeed C. A. Knight, resigned. 


William F. Heinemann has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of overhead and block signals with the Chicago, 
Lake Shore & South Bend Railway at Michigan City, Ind. 
Mr. Heinemann heretofore held a similar position with the 
Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph Railway. 


Herbert B. Reynolds, formerly connected with the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New York City, as as- 
sistant engineer in the motive power department, has been 
appointed mechanical assistant to the superintendent of 
motive power of the United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


M. Milne Tedd, heretofore assistant to the superintendent 
of the Galt, Preston & Hespeler Street Railway and the 
Lake Erie & Northern Railway, Galt, Ont., has been elected 
president of the former company, succeeding his father, the 
late Martin N. Todd. He was elected vice-president of the 
Lake Erie & Northern Railway. 


Robert W. Woolley has been nominated for membership 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission to succeed the 
late Judson C. Clements. Mr. Woolley was formerly di- 
rector of the mint, which position he resigned to take charge 
of publicity for the first Liberty Loan. His experience has 
been principally that of a newspaper man. 


L. M. Brown has been appointed superintendent of the 
Interstate Public Service Company, Columbus, Ind., to suc- 
ceed W. B. Page, resigned. Mr. Brown began railway work 
twelve years ago with the Indianapolis, Columbus & South- 
ern Traction Company. He served as conductor and dis- 
patcher and later was promoted to the position of train- 
master, which he has held until the present time. 


Charles B. Hart, formerly new-business manager of the 
light and power department of the Fort Wayne & Northern 
Indiana Traction Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., has. been 
placed in general charge of this department. It was re- 
ported in error in this paper last week that he had been 
appointed electrical engineer of the company. Mr. Hart has 
been with the company for the last twelve years, having 
started in as a cashier. 


Dean McLaughlin, city superintendent of Jackson for the 
Michigan Railway, has been made superintendent of the city 
lines of Jackson, Lansing and Owosso, and the Southern and 
Northern interurban divisions. The former comprises the in- 
terurban lines from Kalamazoo to Jackson and the latter 
comprises the interurban lines between Jackson and Lansing 
and between Owosso and St. Johns. Mr. McLaughlin’s 
headquarters will be in Jackson. ; 


O. A. Voepel has resigned as master mechanic of the 
Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Railway, Bonner 
Springs, Kan., to enter government service. Mr. Voepel has 
been with that company for four years. During this period 
he designed high-tension lines and 38 miles of overhead con- 
struction, installed three substations and a step-up station to 
change from 6600 volts to 88,0C0 volts, besides making 
changes in the motor equipment of the cars. 
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Clyde B. Aitchison, solicitor for the valuation committee 
of the National Association of Railway Commissioners, has 
been nominated for appointment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Aitchison was formerly chairman 
of the Railroad Commission of Oregon and was one of the 
authors of the Oregon railroad commission law, which was 
adopted in February, 1907. Prior to 1907 Mr. Aitchison 
practised law in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and in Portland, Ore. 


George W. Anderson, United States district attorney 
for Massachusetts, has been nominated for appointment to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Anderson has 
practised law in Boston: since 1890. He was appointed a 
member of the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts 
upon its creation in 1913 and resigned in November, 1914, 
to become United States district attorney. Last winter, he 
was appointed special assistant to the attorney general of 
the United States in charge of an investigation of matters 
pertaining to the prices of food supplies. 


D. J. McGrath, special assistant to President M. C. Brush 
of the Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway since the summer 
of 1916, has received a commission as first lieutenant in 
the sanitary corps, U. S. Reserves. He has left Boston to 
take up executive duties in connection with the production 
of gas masks. Mr. McGrath is widely known in the electric 
railway industry for his work in the field of fare research. 
He is joint author with Prof. D. C. Jackson of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology of a book which sums 
up the fare investigations made by the research division 
in the electrical engineering department of the Institute. 


L. W. Gent, traffic manager of the Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban Railway, Wichita, Kan., has resigned. He will go 
to Philadelphia to accept the position of traffic manager of 
the American International Shipbuilding Company. Mr. 
Gent entered the employ of the Arkansas Valley Interurban 
Railway in December, 1915. He has had supervision of 
the passenger, freight, express, advertising and claims de- 
partments. Prior to his connection with that company he 
was assistant traffic commissioner of the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Club and Board of Trade. He has also been identi- 
fied with traffic departments of several steam lines in the 
West. 


J. D. Kent, electrical engineer of the Union Railway and 
other roads controlled by the Third Avenue Railway, New 
York, N. Y., has resigned to accept a position as captain, 
engineers, in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, where his splendid 
engineering ability will stand his country in good stead. 
Mr. Kent has been connected with the New York lines for 
many years. He has contributed articles to the technical 
press at different times, the most noteworthy of which is 
an article describing the various types of overhead line 
maintenance motor trucks as used on the Third Avenue 
Railway System, This contribution from Mr. Kent appeared 
in the ELecTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 15, 1916. 


William Elmer, formerly in the employ of the Atlantic 
Coast Electric Railway, Asbury Park, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Schuylkill division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. Elmer is forty-seven years 
of age. After leaving the State Model School at Trenton 
he was graduated from Princeton University where he 
took a course in electrical engineering. He afterwards be- 
came a motorman on the Atlantic Coast road. In 1896 he 
entered the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad and was 
for a time a fireman on the New York division. He then 
made tests of the Mount Holly electric branch and was also 
in charge of the power plant of the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad. Later he was appointed general foreman 
of the electric car service at Atlantic City and was finally 
made assistant engineer of motive power. 


William S. Richhart has been appointed electrical engi- 
neer of the Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, to succeed E. S. Myers, who resigned re- 
cently to take charge of the Vicksburg Light & Traction 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss. Mr. Richhart is a native of 
Indiana. He was graduated from the electrical engineering 
department of Purdue University in 1905. Thereafter he 
became connected with the Allis-Chalmers Bullock Electric 
Company at Cincinnati and was later occupied in research 
work at Purdue University with Prof. W. F. M. Goss. He 
served as instructor in electrical engineering at the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania for five years and was associated 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
for an equal period. In this latter connection he handled 
technical engineering work in connection with the erection 
and trouble work from the district offices. For the last year 
Mr. Richhart has been associated with the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana as engineer. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Earle N. Milliken, local manager of the Cape Breton 
Electric Company, Sydney, N. S., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Houghton County Traction Company and the 
Houghton County Electric Light Company, Houghton, Mich. 
Mr. Milliken was born at Biddeford, Me., in 1888, and was 
educated at the University of Maine, from which he was 
graduated in 1908 with the degree of Bachelor of Science 


in Hlectrical Engineering. After his graduation he was. 


engaged in the statistics department of the Stone & Webster 
Management Association, Boston, Mass., and entered the 
service of the Cape Breton Electric Company, which is man- 
aged by Stone & Webster, in November of that year. 
During the first year of his connection with the company 
he was clerk to the manager and the next two years he 


was superintendent of distribution and electrical engineer. 


He served also as superintendent of light and power. In 
May, 1912, he was appointed manager of the company, the 
position he held for the last five years. Mr. Milliken was 
elected a member of the executive committee of the Cana- 
dian Electric Railway Association last June. 


S. M. Gallaher has accepted a position as manager of 
._ the Monongahela Valley Traction Company, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. This Parkersburg-Marietta division of the Monon- 
gahela Valley Traction 
Company was formerly the 
Parkersburg, Marietta & 
Interurban Railway. In 
1915 the name was changed 
to the Kanawha Traction & 
Electric Company and last 
July it was leased to the 
Monongahela Valley Trac- 
tion Company, Fairmont, 
W. Va. The property con- 
sists of approximately 60 
miles of line including the 
city lines in Parkersburg 
and Marietta, Ohio, the in- 
. terurban line between the 
. two cities and one between 
Marietta and Beverly, Ohio. 
The company supplies light 
and power to Parkersburg, 
Marietta and adjacent towns in the two States and oper- 
ates two water-power plants on the Muskingum River. It 
has a new central station at Parkersburg on the Ohio River, 
designed and constructed by Sanderson & Porter, engineers, 
with an ultimate capacity of 10,000 kw., half of which is 
installed at the present time. Mr. Gallaher, after his gradu- 
ation from Princeton University in 1908, was “associated 
with the Monongahela Valley Traction Company at Fair- 
mont and Clarksburg for four years. He acquired a wide 
practical experience while serving in the office, car shops, 
power plant, substations and electrical engineering depart- 
ment and also in the construction department, both on track 
and overhead work. He spent also about nine months on 
special railway and power work at the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, in 1911. 
In July, 1912, he was appointed superintendent at Clarks- 
burg, from which position he resigned in May, 1913, to 
become general manager of the Charleston (W. Va.) Inter- 
urban Railroad. During the four years of his management 
there Mr. Gallaher rebuilt most of the city and interurban 
lines, and constructed a 17-mile interurban line from Charles- 
ton to Cabin Creek Junction. He installed a modern tur- 
bine generating plant and substation, converted old cars 
into cars for prepayment operation and put on all-steel cars 
as well as the light-weight “one-man” car. He constructed 
terminal stations at Cabin Creek Junction and St. Albans 
and a main terminal at Charleston, consisting of the com- 
pay’s offices, passenger and freight departments and engi- 
n *ring department. 


S. M. GALLAHER 
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Walter S. Finlay, Jr., as noted recently in these columns, 
has been made superintendent of motive power of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company and the New York Rail- 
ways, New York City, as 
successor to the. late H. G. 
Stott. Late in 1916, during 
the illness which resulted in 
his death the following Jan- 
uary, Mr. Stott designated 
Mr. Finlay chairman of the 
staff to carry on the work 
of the department. This 
arrangement was continued 
until Mr. Finlay’s recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent 
of motive power. Mr. Fin- 
lay was born in Hoboken, 
N. J., in 1882. His prelimi- 
nary education was received 
in the public schools of 
Brooklyn and at Cornell 
University, from which he 
was graduated in 1904 with 
the degree of mechanical engineer. Soon after his gradua- 
tion he entered the employ of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company as an assistant on the staff of Mr. Stott. 
His early work in the company was identified with the con- 
struction of the Fifty-ninth Street power station. After 
the plant was placed in operation he did some experimental 
and research work in connection with methods for its de- 
velopment and the promotion of its efficiency. He was later 
placed in charge of construction work involved by the re- 
quirements of increasing the plant load. In 1909 Mr. Finlay 
left the company and continued in engineering work with 
J. G. White & Company, Inc., and the New England Engi- 
neering Company. Subsequently he became associated with 
his father, W. S. Finlay, in commercial work, returning to 
the Interborough in 1915 to take charge of the installation 
of turbines and auxiliary mechanical equipment necessitated 
by the extensions which are being made to the subway and 
elevated systems. 


Horace E. Allen, assistant general superintendent of the 
Michigan Railway, Jackson, Mich., has resigned to accept . 
the position of assistant general manager of the Spring- 
field (Ill.) Consolidated Railway. Mr. Allen has been con- 
nected with the Michigan Railway for about one year. He 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
After completing his electrical engineering course there, he 
accepted a position with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and in 1910 he 
became connected with the Toledo Railways & Light Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, under J. F. Collins, then assistant gen- 
eral manager. When Mr. Collins, now vice-president and 
general manager of the Michigan United Railways and the 
Michigan Railway, resigned to go to Jackson, Mr. Allen re- 
ceived entire supervision of the Toledo, Ottawa Beach & 
Northern Railway and the Maumee Valley Railway & Light 
Company, which, together with the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company, are controlled by the Toledo Traction, Light & 
Power Company. He assumed the position of assistant 
general superintendent of the Michigan Railway «in Sep- 
tember of last year. 


W. S. FINLAY, JR. 


Obituary 


John C. Welch, foreman of the electrical engineers of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, died on Oct. 
7 at Stamford, Conn. Mr. Welch was a graduate of lowa 
State College, class of 1900. He was a native of Des 
Moines. 

Frederick H. Treat, president of the Washington-Virginia 
Railway, Washington, D. C., died recently after an illness 
of several weeks. Mr. Treat was born in Westfield, Mass., 
in 1854. He went to Philadelphia in 1870 and later became 
identified with several commercial concerns. In 1892 he 
moved to Wayne, Pa., and through his interest in public 
affairs became responsible in large part for the develop- 
ment of Wayne, St. Davids and Devon. Mr. Treat was also 
president of the New Jersey Gas Company, a director of 
the Washington Utilities Company, and was interested in 
several other corporations. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each heading 
alphabetically by States. 
An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously reported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


*Northern Electric Railway, San Francisco, Cal.—Incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. Directors: G. B. 
Davis, E. Coe and W. J. Hayes. 


*Gary (Ind.) Street Railway.—Incorporated to construct 
a street and interurban railway. Capital stock, $10,000. 
Directors: Thomas W. King, B. B. Clark, M. Arnold, M. H. 
Shiel and M. Riley. 


*Union Traction Company, Nashville, Tenn.—Application 
for a charter has been made by the Union Traction Com- 
pany to succeed the Nashville-Gallatin Interurban Rail- 
way, recently sold under foreclosure. Capital stock, $300,000. 
Incorporators; H. H. Corsen, John A. Bell, W. G. Simmons, 
J. H. Reeves and Guilford Dudley. 


FRANCHISES © 


Oakland, Cal.— The Peninsular Railway has asked the 
Railroad Commission for permission to build a track at 
grade from its track on University Avenue extension, near 
Palo Alto, across the westerly side of University Avenue ex- 
tension and across a spur track of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

San Francisco, Cal——The Municipal Railways of San 
Francisco has received a franchise from the Board of Su- 
pervisors for the construction of a new line from the west 
portal of the Twin Peaks Tunnel to Twentieth and Taraval 
Streets. The Supervisors also set aside $90,000 of the 
municipal railroad fund to be employed in the construction 
of the extension. 


Galesburg, Ill—The Galesburg Railway, Lighting & Power 
Company has received a franchise from the City Council 
to construct an express track and switch on the northeast 
part of the public square. 


Muskegon, Mich.—The Muskegon Traction & Lighting 
Company has received a thirty-year franchise from the City 
Council of Muskegon for the operation of its electric rail- 
way. 

St. Johns, Newfoundland.—The St. Johns Street Railway 
has asked the City Council of St. Johns for permission to 
extend its car lines in several directions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Mayor George Puchta recently signed 
the ordinance granting a twenty-five-year franchise to the 
‘Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Street Railway- for the 
operation of the Green Line ears in Cincinnati. ‘ 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Councilman Dittrick has prepared a 
franchise ordinance to be introduced in the City Council 
soon, which will authorize the Cleveland Railway to extend 
a single-track line in West 117th Street from Clifton 
Boulevard to Bellair Road, S. W., about 4 miles. If the road 
is built, it is the intention to have a double track, but one 
side of the street is in Lakewood and a franchise for the 
track on that side must be secured from the Lakewood 
Council. The extension would give access to the village 
of Lindale. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Chattanooga Traction Company 
has received a franchise from the City Council on Market 
Street between the new bridge and Water Street. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY. 


Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.—Plans are being made by the Birmingham Rail- 
_way, Light & Power Company to construct an extension. to 
a new plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, west of Fairfield. 


Douglas Traction & Light Company, Douglas, Ariz.—An 


extension will be built by the Douglas Traction & Light 
Company to Pirtleville in the near future. 
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Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—Surveys have - 
been made for improvements in the Pacific Electric Rail-— 
way Company’s roadbed on Santa Monica Boulevard in 
Sawtelle that mean an outlay of $130,000. New and heavier | 
rails will be laid the entire distance from the westerly to the - 


_ easterly city limits, and the roadbed given a heavy rock bal-— 


lasting and paved with oil and macadam. 


Tampa (Fla.) Electric Company.—It is reported that this 
company will extend its Hyde Park line to the city limits 
by the first of the year. 


Illinois Traction Company, Peoria, I1l—This company will 
soon begin some extensive improvements in Hillsboro, IIl. 
Its tracks on Main, Wood and Hamilton Streets will be 
abandoned and a freight and passenger station will be 
established at the west end of Wood Street. The cost of 
these changes will aggregate $15,000. 


Union Traction Company of Indiana, Anderson, Ind.—This — 
company will improve its tracks in College Avenue from 
Forty-second to Forty-eighth Streets. 


Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway, South 
Bend, Ind.—This company reports that it is now paving and 
rebuilding 2 miles of double-track with 125-lb. A. S. C. E. 
rail between South Bend and Mishawaka. 


~ Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Railway, Covington, Ky. 
—This company will reconstruct its tracks on Ludlow High- 
way, Ludlow, in connection with paving to be done by 
the city. 


Shelbyville & Frankfort Realty Company, Shelbyville, Ky. 
—At a conference at Shelbyville on Oct. 3 a contract was 
entered into between the Shelbyville & Frankfort Realty 
Company, a corporation organized to promote the construc- 
tion of an electric line between Shelbyville and Frankfort, 
and P. C. Phillips, Philadelphia, whereby the latter agreed 
to organize a company which will build, equip and operate 
a road between the towns before Jan. 1, 1920. This will 
be formally ratified as soon as deeds to all the property 
necessary for the right-of-way have been executed. The 
company is to have a free right-of-way, with necessary 
terminal facilities, and the contract shall become void if 
the company fails to begin work by March 1, 1918, and 
continue it without undue interruption until it is com- 
pleted by the date specified. The proposed line will connect 
the Louisville & Interurban Railway with the Kentucky 
Traction & Terminal Company’s line. [Sept. 29, ’17.] 


Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville Street Railway, Lewiston, 
Me.—The Public Utilities Commission of Maine has dis- 


‘missed the petition of the municipal officers of the city of 


Augusta for the removal of the double tracks of the Lewis- 
ton, Augusta & Waterville Street Railway from Water Street 
and replacing them with a single track, dismissing the peti- 
tion on the grounds of recent changes made in the running 
schedule by the company which seems to do away with 
the annoyance of congestion in the street as complained. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway.—An agreement has 
been reached between the Boston Elevated Railway and the 
Massachusetts Waterways Commission whereby a connec- 
tion will be built between the new South Boston $1,000,000 
Fish Pier and the Boston Elevated Railway. Work will be 
begun on the line at once. The commission will construct 
the line and lease it to the Boston Elevated Railway to 


‘operate. 


Duluth (Minn.) Street Railway.—Announcement has been 
made by the Duluth Street Railway that operation on its 


. Kenwood line would be begun about Oct. 15. 


United Railways Company of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.— 
A new cross-town line, to be known as the West St. Louis 
line, is being planned by the United Railways Company of 
St. Louis to connect Suburban Garden with Benton, south 
of Forest Park. The new line will be an extension of the 
present Hamilton Avenue line to the south and a consolida- 
tion of the Hamilton and Hodiamont lines north of Ply- 
mouth Avenue. 


Claremont Railway & Light Company, Claremont, N. H.— 
This company is installing new girder rail on Pleasant 
Street and it is expected that the work will be completed 
within the next few weeks, 
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Point Pleasant (N. J.) Traction Company.—A report from 
the Point Pleasant Traction Company states that the com- 
pany will reconstruct practically its entire line, which con- 
nects Point Pleasant and Bay Head. 


New York (N. Y.) Railways.—The proposal made by the 
New York Railways to abandon a portion of the line 
of the Bleecker Street & Fulton Ferry Railroad, hearings 
upon which are in progress before the Public Service Com- 
‘mission for the First District of New York, is being opposed 
by one of the minority stockholders of the road. The por- 
tion of the line which it is proposed to abandon has been 
operated for ‘horse-car service only. The last such service 
was operated was late in July and it was proposed that such 
portions of the line as were used for the horse-car service 
should be abandoned. The opposing stockholder, George F. 
Morgan, has advanced to the commission the proposition 
that if the New York Railways, which now holds the 
Bleecker Street & Fulton Ferry Railroad under lease, were 
obliged to relinquish the line to the owners, that they would 
not possess a line which could be operated, because it 
would consist only of several disconnected segments of 
trackage. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway. —_Work will be begun this fall 
by the Cleveland Railway on the construction of an exten- 
sion from the present terminal of the Cedar Avenue line up 


Cedar Road to Coventry Road. 


Youngstown & Sharon Street Railway, Youngstown, Ohio. 
—Work has been begun by the Youngstown & Sharon Street 
Railway on the construction of the east hill electric railway 


on Spruce Street from George Street to King Street, east 


on King Street to Stambaugh Street and over Stambaugh 
Street to State Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Preliminary work on the subway de- 
livery loop has been begun west of Tenth Street on Arch 
Street, and on Arch Street just east of Thirteenth Street. 


_ At these points shafts will be sunk and tunneling begun. The 
' work is in charge 6f the Keystone State Construction Com- 


J 


Burien and Division A lines. 


pany. Ground for the Locust Street section of the loop was 
broken when the work of opening Locust Street at Eighth for 
the relaying of two sewers was begun. One square will be 
completed at a time to avoid hampering owners of property 
along Locust Street too seriously. The paving for a dis- 
tance of 45 ft. at each end of the street will be kept intact 
during the operation. The delivery loop will extend from 
' Broad and Arch Streets under Arch to Eighth Street, under 
‘Eighth to Locust Street and under Locust Street to Broad 
Street. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Traction Company.—Negotiations 
have been practically completed between the Market Street 
Bridge Commission and officials of the Chattanooga Trac- 
tion Company for the lease of the car tracks on the bridge, 
which are the property of the county. The company pro- 
poses to construct its own tracks on the approaches and 
will ask the county for a franchise for tracks on the north 
approach and the city commission for a franchise for tracks 
on the south approach. 


Dallas (Tex.) Railway.—The immediate construction of 
five electric railway lines and extensions is planned by C. 
W. Hobson, president of the Dallas Railway. Steel and 
other materials for these lines have been ordered. Plans 
for these extensions and new lines must be submitted to the 
Board of Commissioners for their approval before the work 
can be commenced. ‘ The lines contemplated will be con- 
structed to serve Second Avenue, Oakland Cemetery, City 
Hospital, Oak Lawn and Dallas University and a line in Oak 
Cliff. A rearrangement of the two Oak Cliff lines will be 
made. 

Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway.—The Seattle City 
Council recently passed a bill adopting a plan for an ex- 
tension of the city car lines by connecting up the Lake 
The plan proposes the con- 


‘struction of an elevated railway on Washington Street, 


Railroad Avenue, Whatcom Avenue and Spokane Street, and 
extending from First Avenue South to the West Waterway, 
at an estimated cost of $350,000, to be paid for by the sale 
of utility bonds, interest. and principal payable from the 
revenues of the street car system. In order to connect the 
lines, it is ie sd to utilize the tracks of a8 Seattle & 
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Rainier Valley line on Stewart Street, Fourth Avenue, 
Fourth Avenue South and Washington Street by a common 
user agreement. This would extend the Division A line now 
ending at Third Avenue and Pine Street, to the West Water- 
way. Connection with the Lake Burien line will be brought 
about by the extension of that line from Riverside across 
the new temporary bridge across the West Waterway. 


Tacoma (Wash.) Municipal Railway.—The City Council 
of Tacoma has refused the offer of the Tacoma Railway & 
Power Company to operate the line to the tideflats at cost 
for two years. The line will be operated by the city of 
Tacoma. é 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal—A temporary 
building 75 ft. x 220 ft. has just been completed by the 
Pacific Electric Railway on its big carhouse site at Tor- 
rance, in which 300 freight cars contracted by the company 
for immediate delivery will be constructed. Work on the 
permanent buildings of the huge plant projected by the 
company will proceed as rapidly as building materials are 
available. Contracts for the steel work and much of the 
equipment have been let, the necessary trackage has been 
laid, and the grading of the site has been completed. The 
Torrance plant is being built on a plot of 125 acres, which 
will meet all present needs and allow for 100 per cent fu- 
ture expansion, besides permitting ample storage for heavy 
freight service. The new shops are to have double the 
capacity now required for the company’s equipment. Only 
heavy overhauling and new work will be regularly un- 
dertaken at Torrance, all light repairs being handled at the 
company’s various division carhouses. A clubhouse and 
athletic grounds will be provided for employees. The prin- 
cipal buildings are to have steel frames, brick walls, rein- 
forced concrete roofs, steel sashes and creosoted wood 
block floors. 


New York Municipal Railway, Brooklyn, N. Y.—The pub- 
lic Service Commission for the First District of New York 
has awarded to D. C. Serber, the lowest bidder, at the 
figure of $69,024.69, the contract for completion of con- 
struction and station finish in the Fourth Avenue subway 
and Center Street loop subway. Several small construction 
items are included in this contract, among them being 
the changing of the wall panels on the platform of the 
former Gold Street station on the Fourth Avenue subway 
in Brooklyn to Myrtle Avenue to conform to the new name 
for the station recently adopted by the commission. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Railway.—Negotiations have been closed 
by the Cleveland Railway for a parcel of land 503 ft. x 750 
ft. at West 117th Street and Linnett Avenue, where a new 
carhouse and yard will be located. The improvement may 
not be made for two years, however. 


Southeastern Ohio Railway, Zanesville, Ohio.—This com- 
pany reports that it will construct extensions to its freight 
stations at Roseville and Crooksville. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Tuscaloosa Railway & Utilities Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
—A report from the Tuscaloosa Railway & Utilities Com- 
pany states that it will construct an extension to its power 
house and carhouse. 


Washington Water.Power Company, Spokane, Wash.— 
Another power line, costing approximately $200,000, will be 
built into Coeur d’Alenes by the Washington Water Power 
Company. The line will be started early in the spring and 
finished during the summer, according to C. S. MacCalla, 
manager of the company. It will extend from the com- 
pany’s plant at Post Falls, Idaho, 45 miles to Cataldo 
through Fourth of July Canyon. 


Ashland Light, Power & Street Railway Company, Ash- 
land, Wis.—Work: has been begun-by the Ashland Light, 
Power & Street Railway Company on a $100,000 power plant 
at the mouth of Montreal River on the boundary line between 
Michigan and Wisconsin. A 1200-hp. plant will be built and 
tied up with the company’s lines connecting Ashland, Mellen 
and Ironwood. A line will be built directly from Montreal 
River to Ashland, across the Bad River Indian reservation 
at a cost of $50,000. 
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Manufactures and Markets 


Discussions of Market and Trade Conditions for the Manufacturer, Salesman and Purchasing Agent 


Rolling Stock Purchases 


Conditions of Supply and Demand 
Along Atlantic Coast 


One-Man Car Equipment and Fare Boxes in Good 
Demand, Buying of Other Equipment 
Is Deferred 


Roads in the Middle States territory in and about New 
York City are buying equipment, supplies and accessories 
in a careful way, owing, primarily to the non-settlement 
of the fare-increase application. Favorable action on that 
matter in any state would greatly stimulate purchases 
among the railways affected. In the meantime purchases 
are confined largely to those of actual necessity along the 
line of maintenance. 

Deliveries on general supplies are normal to two or three 
months behind, according to the character of the specifica- 
tions. No advance in prices has been announced within the 
past two weeks. Spot deliveries on gears and pinions may 
be had if standard sizes are ordered. On special goods, if 
castings and blanks are available, shipments are within 
thirty to sixty days. Material of this description ordered in 
January last is just now coming to hand. The finished mer- 
chandise, as rapidly as received, is allotted to buyers in a 
ratio to meet and partly satisfy rush orders. Trolley ac- 
cessories are in a good position on the question of deliveries. 
Fare boxes of the improved type are in steady demand, and 
several sizable orders are pending practical tests of eco- 
nomical utility. On some classes of raw material, mills 
are accepting rush orders at government prices on metals. 

Generator deliveries are from eighteen months to over two 
years, depending on size. Controller deliveries are also 
longer than normal. All prices are subject to change within 
fifteen days without notice. Government orders are given 
preference when placed direct, but if incidental to another 
buyer’s needs are subject to further consideration by the 
manufacturer as to priority of execution and delivery. 
Prices on materia] are such as to create a profound feeling 
of uneasiness. Future supply and the requirements of 
customers are being carefully revised before ultimate ac- 
ceptance. The attitude of labor is embarrassing, to say 
the least, and the difficulties constantly arising in the fac- 
tories in this respect are dealt with in no arbitrary manner. 
In short, everything is costly and difficult from various points 
of view. The patience of customers, under the trying con- 
ditions is generally mentioned as admirable in every quarter. 


Motor DELIVERIES DEPENDENT ON SIZE 


Railway motor deliveries depend on size, ranging from 
four to seven months. No stock is being kept and manu- 
facture is begun only on order. 

An order placed for trolley poles eighteen months back 
is now being delivered, and shipments to customers are 
going forward promptly. Trolley wheels and accessories 
are in fair condition as to deliveries; but the immediate 
future is not promising as to the carrying out of contracts 
for definite shipments. Brushes at present are six months 
in arrears on reaching their destination, and no definite de- 
livery dates for future orders will be accepted. 

Car heaters are slow, very little new business being 
placed, and no order is booked for delivery under ninety 
days. Considerable repair work has been done on heaters, 
railway companies making strenuous and determined efforts 
to use old equipment in this class to the uttermost degree 
of usefulness. Porcelain for all purposes is in bad shape, 
and no improvement in deliveries-is in sight. Bolts, nuts, 
and spikes are reported by manufacturers, with whom orders 
are generally placed direct, as in a favorable position for 
deliveries. Business has been rather quiet, but a revival has 
occurred within the last ten days. Specifications, however, 


Market Quotations 


Business Announcements 


are not large, but an improvement is expected. On rails 
the demand exceeds the supply and the factories are sold 
up for the remainder of this year and 1918. No heavy ship- 
ments will be forwarded unless the mills should make excess 
rollings. 

Angle bars are hard to get, with tie plates fair in de- 
livery, at thirty to sixty days. Rail joints are in fair de- 
mand but moving slowly. A number of roads that have 
track material on hand are unable to use it, as labor has. 
been scarce all summer; in some instances practically no 
labor has been available for this work. The army has 
absorbed an appreciable number of section hands and the 
munition factories, with the allurement of abnormally high 
wages, the remainder. The railways in New York State and 
New Jersey are particularly affected. 


RAIL BONDS HIGHER 


Rail bonds, of the flexible type, flat wire and cable, were 
advanced from 10 to 17% per cent Oct. 1, delivery in thirty 
days. The demand is steady. The government has taken 
over the entire shovel output, and no private orders are 
accepted under sixty days, providing the Washington officials 
will release enough material. As the government price on 
steel prevails in the shovel plants no advance for finished 
goods has been formulated. 

Chairs and seatings were advanced from 10 to 20 per 
cent the first of the month. Deliveries are made in six 
or eight weeks without difficulty. The demand is quiet in 
common with other lines of car equipment. Another ad- 
vance in wool waste of 2 per cent becomes effective Nov. 7. 

Snow plows and sweepers, for which orders were placed 
in July, are beginning to be delivered. Subsequent engage- 
ments cannot be shipped before Feb., 1918, according to one 
manufacturer. A number of belated orders offered were 
withdrawn on account of the high price. In fact the selling 
figures are 100 per cent higher than last year. Labor con- 
ditions at the factories and the uncertainty of obtaining 
material are such that no orders offered at present could 
be promised delivery for an indefinite time. In other words, 
manufacturers and agencies in the car building line are 
unable to guarantee deliveries at specified periods. 

On complete car equipment an advance, ranging from 10 
to 20 and 35 per cent, was announced Oct. 1. Safety car de- 
vices—one-man equipment—were marked up 12% per cent 
at the same time, with the manufacturers loaded up with 
orders until the first of the year. 

A land-office business is being done in railroad lamps of 
the flood-light projecting type, not so heavy for railway 
purposes as on government orders, to be installed at the 
army cantonments and naval bases. Deliveries are prompt 
at present, but the future is uncertain. No change in price 
has occurred since July and none is anticipated, unless the 
factory finds it necessary to assume a different attitude, 
which sometimes occurs unexpectedly and without much 
ceremony. 

Following the readjustment in copper wire of last week, 
prices are firm except for weatherproof which showed a soft- 
ening in the local market of half a cent or more. Most man- 
ufacturers are working on a 35-cent base with a few at’ 34 
cents. Local distributers are feeling the effect of the govern- 
ment order to copper producers to hold up deliveries until 
government needs are determined and provision made there- 
for. Inquiry on Monday for a quantity of wire brought forth 
either no desire to bid or bids away too high. Many wire 
manufacturers are living from hand to mouth on copper sup- 
ply: and the curtailment of supply finds the local market des- 
titute of certain sizes in many places. The situation is ex- 
pected to clear up shortly as the government early this week 
allowed producers to make shipments. on contracts. 

One of the high spots is the request for bids by the 
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Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company for 250 new cars. Almost 
everybody is bidding on the order. Bids will be held open 
until Oct. 15. 


Progress of Chilled Car Wheel 
Standardization 


Annual Meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association 
Held This Week in New York City 


The annual meeting of the Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels was held on Tuesday of this week in 
New York City. The matter of standardization progress of 
the chilled car wheel was dwelt on rather fully by George 
W. Lyndon, president of the association. Extracts from 
his address follow: 

“Tt is needless for me to tell you that the chilled iron 
wheel stands on a firm foundation. You do not see the 
criticism in the press of the limitation of chilled iron for 
car wheel purposes. 

“The recognition of a standard 850-lb. chilled iron wheel 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association will dispel the 
illusions of our competitors with respect to the limit of the 
carrying capacity.of chilled iron. 

“Tt is now a well-established fact that the load that can 
be carried on a chilled iron wheel is only measured by the 
ability of the rail to support it. It has taken a long time 
to bring this about, and the work we have accomplished 
this year is the result of persistent effort and close associa- 
tion with all the leading organizations in the country that 
study the wheel question, and we have also followed up 
with individual railroads the introduction of new standards. 

“We must pay the closest attention to the quality of our 
product. 

“While we have accomplished two-fifths of our program, 
we should not rest until we have secured the other three- 
fifths. We must see that the interior of the 625 and the 
725-lb. wheels receive recognition in the matter of increased 
plate thicknesses, which can only be obtained by additional 
weight. We must have a reasonable factor of safety when 
measured by excessive stresses, encountered in service 
and these heat stresses are now recognized everywhere due 
to our educational campaign. | 

“We are not influenced by commercial considerations 
in asking for heavier wheels. We know the increased 
weights are necessary.” 

The following officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year: President and treasurer, George W. Lyndon; vice- 
presidents, E. F. Carry and J. A. Kilpatrick; secretary, 
George F. Griffin; consulting engineer, F. K. Vial; board of 
directors: J. M. Buick, vice-president American Car & Foun- 
dry Company; J. A. Kilpatrick, president Albany Car Wheel 
Company; W. S. Atwood, chief engineer Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company; Charles A. Lindstrom, assistant to 
president Central Car Wheel Company; F. K. Vial, chief 
engineer Griffin Wheel Company; E. F. Carry, president 
Haskell & Barker Car Company; A. G. Wellington, president 
Maryland Car Wheel Works; W. C. Arthurs, president Mount 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company; J. D. Rhodes, presi- 
dent National Car Wheel Company; F. B. Cooley, president 
New York Car Wheel Company; A. J. Miller, general man- 
ager Ramapo Foundry & Wheel Works; William F. Cutler, 
vice-president Southern Wheel Company. 


Shippers Should Utilize Full Capacity 
of Every Car 


The commission on car service, committee on national de- 
fense, American Railway Association, is admonishing all 
shippers to utilize to the full capacity every car which is 
sent over the road. The commission feels that even the full 
capacity of all the facilities of the carriers of freight will 
not meet the demand, but that a practice of loading every 
car to its full capacity will help materially to alleviate the 
car shortage existing. From its knowledge of the transpor- 
tation and commercial conditions of the nation, the commis- 
sion considers it most unpatriotic of any shipper to fail to 
make the maximum use of any car assigned to him. 
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Car Prices Not Likely to Come Down 
to Pre-War Mark 


Conclusion of War Will Leave Many Permanent 
Effects, Tending to Hold Prices Up Higher 
than Those Prevailing Before the War 


By Gerorce H. TontruP 
General Manager American Car Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The many electric railways which are holding off on 
equipment purchases in the hope that prices may again re- 
turn to the low figures which prevailed before the war are 
in a good way to find disappointment. This will not be be- 
cause of any concerted action on the part of the car builders 
to maintain present high prices, but simply because the 
war has brought about new conditions, many of which are 
permanent and which will continue to keep up prices even 
though the war should cease to-morrow. Principal among 
these is the labor situation. 

A general establishment of the eight-hour law; the de- 
pletion in the ranks of the laborers through loss in battle, 
through extensive migration to the native lands to take 
part in the war and through the practical cessation of im- 
migration, and the general elevation of the plane of living 
of the laboring man due to his present prosperity—all these 
influences are working against a lowering of the present 
labor cost. At least the wage scale will not likely decline 
to its former level. 

In the material market, it is reasonable to expect that 
the demand for materials during the reconstruction period 
after the war will be of such extent as to hold the prices 
up for perhaps two or three years. And certainly no one 
anticipates any drop worth mentioning as long as the war 
is in progress. 

Hence it cannot be anticipated that there will be any 
marked lowering in the cost of rolling stock from the pres- 
ent prices for at least two or three years, and the possi- 
bility of a complete return to the prices of two or three 
years ago is negligible. The prospect of better purchas- 
ing conditions, then, seems so remote that it emphasizes the 
losses which are being taken while an operating company 
holds off on purchases and thus during the war and recon- 
struction period loses the earning power of cars which are 
really badly needed. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 
Oct. 3 Oct. 10 


PRUE TAKR CONGS DOOM hag ca te ae als alexa a e'a cbs -- 23% 23% 
PHNCOLKOLY TIC COMES MIST Oh Dose 5 aics0 a sote, eatin epage: o's) dice 23% 231% 
Copper Gwires bese“Ccents-per,. lotrel sr. ci tees kira 35 35 
LGA PLCOTES SD CEALD Slee lbs Sleiaictie & eya le tage neha beso: tee ndlie: ona) 8 7.60 
NIGKOL SCORES? DEE SED iis fc tin clone hiv ictotetslean eee ey trg wishes |e 50 50 
Spelter Meets: pers ks hie sweeter eee niet sarsie ee 8 36 8% 
Ti USerot ee el tis PeNe Lites, wale. "aisiaiia do: dslelm in fa we 60% 61 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents per lb........ 42% 42 


OLD METAL PRICES—NEW YORK 


Oct. 3 Oct. 10 


Heavy, COPPER Cents) per Wisin oa ae ead bee aes 23% 23% 
Light eonpere cents. Ber Th is bese dieu ra, 62a) sree 204% 20% 
Red" brows, Canks Ter Wyre s,s. celetesdie = we be ee bee 19 19 

ViehowaDrasss CeMts Merl AF. an. erasisie seal ofall te mela 16% 16% 
Peel, SEU OCI ON BD oc ais.c srstaelk w/e SNe ay Sonia twhe 7 7 

WARNE ABOVE SS ESOT WIM aie aa “aiaihe' 6 No weed ge lacn us) olai-ap ate) Wie) 0) 0 6 

Steel car axles, Chicago, per net ton............% $41.00 $41.00 
Oid car wheels, Chicago, per gross ton.......... $25.00 $28.00 
Steel rails (scrap), Chicago, per gross ton....... $30.00 $35.00 
Steel rails (relaying), Chicago, per gross ton.... $55.00 $55.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chicago, per net ton..... $16.00 $15.50 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rubber-covered wire base, New York, cents per lb. 35 35 

tails, heavy, Bessemer, Pittsburgh.............. $38.00 $38.00 
Rails, heavy, O. H. Pittsburgh, per gross ton.... $40.00 $40.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib............... 4.00 $4.00 


Railroad spikes, 9/16 in., Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib.. $7.00 $7.00 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh, per 100 lb 4.50 $4.50 
Sheet iron, black (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 100 1b. $8.85 $8.85 
Sheet iron, galvanized (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 

ERI ey (Rae Be ear er Cd hy ent Nae Sonne RL EC $9.55 $9.55 
Galvanized barbed wire, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. 4.85 4.85 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. 4.65 4.65 
Cement (carload lots), New York, per bbl...... $2.22 $2.22 
Cement (carload lots), Chicago, per bbl........ $2.31 $2.31 
Cement (carload lots), Seattle, per bbl.......... $2.65 $2.65 
Linseed oil (raw, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. $1.22 $1.18 
Linseed oil (boiled, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. $1.23 $1.19 
White lead (100 Ib. keg), New York, cents per gal. 11 12 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), New York, cents per gal.. 47 50 
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ROLLING STOCK 


Nashville (Tenn.) Railway & Light Company is reported 
as turning a number of its open trailers into new side-door 
inclosed trail cars. Each of the rebuilt cars will have 
twelve electric heaters. 


Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass., will rebuild 
nineteen cars for one-man operation, as it has received 
permission from the Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission to use one-man cars on several routes, as noted 
on page 638 of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 6. 

Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway, through C. B. Bag- 
ley, chairman of the Board of Public Works, has awarded 
contracts for six one-man cars for, use on Division A of 
the road, as follows: B. R. Stare & Company, representing 
the St. Louis Car Company, received contract for car bodies 
at $3,620 each; for air brakes, at an estimated cost of 
$665.50 each; and for motor equipment costing $1,413 for 
each car. The total cost of the new type of car will be 
$5,698.40. In order to provide sufficient money to pay for 
the one-man cars, a bill has been introduced in the city 
council appropriating $10,000 addition from the municipal 
railway bond issue, making $35,000 in all appropriated for 
that purpose. The preliminary announcement relative to 
these cars was made in this paper on Sept. 1. 


Honolulu Rapid Transit & Land Company, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 29 
as having purchased ten cars from The J. G. Brill Company, 
has specified the following details for this equipment: © 


Control. ..Westinghouse, type K 
Couplers ..... Brill channel iron 


Date order was placed, 
Sept. 25, 1917 
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Date of delivery. March 25, 1918 Curtain fixtures ......... Acme 
Builder of car body, Curtain material ....Pantasote 
The J. G. Brill Co. Hand brakes....Brill vertical 
Type of car..14-bench center wheel. with Ackley attachment 
aisle open car Headlights, 
Seating capacity © .......%%. 56 Golden Glow incandescent 
Weight, car body and trucks, Journal -bOKeS = 2% bi05 fais. oe Brill 
26,000 lb. Lightning arresters, 
Bolster centers, length.29 ft. 7 in. Westinghouse 


Length over bumpers. 47 ft. 0 in. 
Length over vestibule. 46 ft. 3 in. 
Height, rail to trolley base, 

11 ft. 7% in. 


Motors...West. 546J—2 per car 
outside hung 
Paint, 


Cars painted at destination 


Body: < cclses ween va es Wood 
Interior trim . 
Headlininig 5 37. hj. 208 A 
Roof, arch or monitor..... Arch 


Repistera. ~seieiiens International 
SAME. G54 wih act aes Brill Dumpit 
Seats, style. .Am. Car Co.’s re- 
versible—Wood slat 
Seating material 


Air DiaKeds tases css ies <1eas G.E. Springs 7b enareke eee Brill 
Axles..Ordinary hammered steel Step treads ............. Wood 
Bumpers SiseAie% Brill angle iron ‘Trucks, type ........ Brill 39E1 


Wheels.. Furnished by purchaser 
Trelley basewaseoe bs Mee West. 


Car trimmings, ; 
Brill—Bronze trim 


TRADE NOTES . 


Automatic Trolley Lock Company—Incorporated in New 
York on Oct. 9, with a capital of $100,000. The incorpora- 
tors are H. D. Junge, L. F. Roggenstein and J. M. Ruhl. 


Asbestos Protected Metal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of Ole K. Olsen, 822 Perdido 
Street, New Orleans, as sales agent for the State of Louis- 
iana and the southern portion of Mississippi. 


The Hoeschen Manufacturing Company, Omaha, Neb., has 
received from the Detroit United Railway an order for six 
wigwag crossing bells without batteries. This brings the 
total number of this type of crossing signals installed on 
the D. U. R. up to over eighty. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
recently secured the services of W. H. Bramman, who is 
acting as assistant to the president. Mr. Bramman was 
formerly connected with the American Carbon & Battery 
Company. 

C, F. Lomont, until recently with the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company in Chicago, has accepted a position with 
the Electric Service Supplies Company as its representa- 
tive in the North and Northwest, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Lomont was graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity in electrical engineering. Before joining the forces 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, he was engaged 
in publie utility valuation and later was,for a time in the 
employ of the Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad on: con- 
struction work in Chicago. 


Railway Improvement Company, New York, has just re- 
‘ceived an order by telegraph for 375 Rico coasting record- 
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ers to be shipped by express to the Chicago Elevated Lines, 
comprising the Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railway, 
the Northwestern Elevated Railway, the South Side Ele- 
vated Railroad and the Chicago & Oak Park Elevated Rail- 
road. The order is signed by Britton I. Budd as president of 
the first three railways and by Samuel Insull as receiver 
for the Chicago & Oak Park Elevated Railroad. The coast- 
ing recorders will be delivered in time to take care of the 
winter load and also will help to avoid the high rate for 
power which applies when the peak load contracted for is 
exceeded. 


NEW ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Coats Machine Tool Company, Inc., New York, N. Y.: A 
bulletin has been sent out describing the Prestwich fluid 
gage of this concern. 


Fire Gun Manufacturing Company, New York, N. Y.: In 
a leaflet, now going through the mail, the company’s fire 
gun is illustrated and described. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., sales agent for Henry R. Worthington, is distribut- 
ing bulletin W-400, descriptive of the Worthington outside- 
packed plunger pattern pump, designed for general service. 


New Publication 


Street Railway Fares, Their Relation to Length of Haul 
and Cost of Service. By Dougald C. Jackson and David 
J. McGrath. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
_ York. 169 pages, price $2.50. 

This book constitutes the report of the investigation car- 
ried on by Professor Jackson and Mr. McGrath, in the re- 
search division of the electrical engineering department of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is officially 
known as research division bulletin No. 14 but is published 
in book form on account of its size and to permit wider cir- 
culation. Some portions of this study have been published 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL in the form of articles 
by Mr. McGrath, but the book under review gathers these 
and other researches made by the authors into one complete 
whole with their conclusions. One of the most important of 
these is that to meet increasing costs of service and prop- 
erly prepare for extensions of existing systems, the street 
railways of the United States, both urban and suburban, 
will sooner or later be forced to adopt a system of rates 
based more nearly on the length of haul. This, for urban 
systems, would involve a zone system with possibly, in some 
cases, a limited central area served at less than 5 cents. 

The general conclusions are stated in the first chapter. 
The rest of the book is devoted to an elaboration and ex- 
position of these conclusions. 

Chapters 2 and 3 are devoted to a discussion of density of 
traffic in which the authors develop the unit of “investment 
per revenue passenger” and also bring out clearly the close 
relation between the length of haul and traffic density, 
namely, the longer the average haul the less the traffic 
density as measured in fare passengers per car-mile. Chap- 
ter 4 discusses the relation of the rate of fare to the growth 
of traffic, the conclusion being that higher fares reduce 
traffic. Chapter 5, shows that in Massachusetts the average 
rate of return is undergoing a steady decline. Chapters 6 
and 7 are devoted repectively to the division of the nickel 
and the Cleveland fare system, and chapter 8 describes the 
Milwaukee zone system. Chapter 9 compares British and 
American practice as regards fares and shows that while 
the cash revenue per car-mile is not greatly different the 
American passenger pays a higher rate per mile, and the 
wages in this country and the investment per passenger are 
much higher. The latter fact, the authors explain, is due 
in part to the higher density of traffic in Great Britain, in 
part to the shorter average haul of passengers and in part 
to the fact that the majority of the British systems have 
no investment in power plants. The later chapters of the 
book develop the idea of the zone system for urban and 
interurban roads and suggest methods for fare collection. 

The book is well illustrated with diagrams, and the sub- 
ject treated is of such live present interest as to make the 
volume an important. contribution to electric railway 
literature. 
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Solid Forged Frames for Squareness 


It is not enough to make trucks safe against frame 
fractures and to give them long life—solid forged side 
frames do that and besides they hold down mainten- 
ance costs by being able to keep trucks absolutely 
square and consequently every part in alignment. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AMERICAN CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
G. C. KUHLMAN CAR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
JOHN. STEPHENSON CO., ELIZABETH, N. J. 
WASON MANFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CIE. J. G. BRILL, 49 Rue des Mathurins, PARIS. 


——— motor equipments of old or obsolete 
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Do Your Conditions Permit 
Two New for Four Old Motors? 


=| 


Modern General Electric two-motor 

=| equipments are not only more econom- 
Seen . . 5 

== ical to operate and maintain than four- 


designs— 


The GE-203 Form P 
608-volt ventilated 
~ Railway Motor 


is a 600-volt box frame 
motor. One hour rating— 
50 h.p. on 600 volts. De- 
signed for city and sub- 
urban service. This is the 
pioneer ventilated railway 
motor first exhibited at the 
A. E. R. A. Convention in 
Atlantic City in rorr. 


== But are also capable of hauling greater 
=== overloads for longer periods— 


Particularly, if the conditions do not 
— call for maximum tractive effort. 


—— Perhaps analysis of some of your lines 
——= _ will show that a modern General Elec- 
= tric two-motor equipment may replace 
: four old motors at a great reduction in 

— energy requirements, weight and service 


: breakdowns. 


General Electric Company | 
General Office: Schenectady, Naive Sales offices in all large cities | = 


